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PREFACE. 



The present publication may contain nothing remarkably 
pretty or extraordinarily sublime; the minor pieces may 
appear neither interesting nor instructive, and the more 
lengthy and pretentious productions singularly incoherent 
and incomplete; nevertheless, the Authors feel assured, 
no less from their own internal convictions, than from the 
expressed opinions of others, that sufficient will be found 
in the work to justify, in some degree, their appeal to public 
consideration and regard. 

They wish not, however, to be misunderstood. They say, 
plainly atid dispassionately, without vanity or affectation, 
that they have satisfied themselves with respect to the 
general merit of the work : but whether they will succeed 
in satisfying the majority of their readers they know not. 
Such, however, is their humble desire, their sincere wish, 
their glimmering hope. 

The auxiliary graces of rhyme and metre, inasmuch as 
they are in no way essential to true poetry, have not been 
uniformly followed or regarded : at the same time, it is to 
be hoped that due regard has been evinced for the fixed 
rules of English Prosody ; and, that instances of obscurity 
or whimsicality of idea, together with those of ambiguity 
or singularity (without appropriateness) of expression, 
howev#r frequently they may occur, have been rarely, if ever, 
studied or intended. 



Yl PBEEAOE. 

FBAE-NAO-FiiTr professes to imitate Scott in matter rather 
than manner; in subject and plot, rather than style or 
treatment : and in this particular, perhaps, resembles the 
great Sir Walter no nearer than he himself has assimilated 
his narrative to the recorded traditions of his country. 

In conclusion, the Authors beg to tender their most 
sincere thanks to their subscribers ; and venture to express 
a fervent hope that the favourable estimate which has been 
privately formed of the accompanying productions may 
be publicly corroborated : but should such, unhappily, not 
be the case, undue temerity will in this instance, as in that 
of a multitude of others, receive a severe, and, it may be, 
well-merited, moral and pecuniary punishment. 
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Jfear-nat-Jfk % €mht 

In Imitation of Scott. (Ladt of the Lake, Canto Y.) 

Scene. — The Highlands. Time. — Evening. 
Pebbons bepbsbented. — Highland Guard and Lowlander. 

I. 

Guard, — " Whithbb, thou stranger, whither bent, — 
Whither, and with what dark intent 
Boam'st thou these hills and wilds unknown, 
Nor deem'st that death such deeds atone, — 
Eashest of Saxons, and alone — 
Where never Saxon sought before. 
Or sought but seeking to deplore, — 
GHoomy the hour : enow, enow ; 
Whither and wherefore wand'rest thou P" 

II. 

The Saxon, in disdainful mood. 
Made answer with uprising blood, — 
" Stranger, I search ; on slipp'ry clue, 
Seeking the chieftain Fear-nac-Mu :" 

B 
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He said, and half his dagger drew, 

Lest the cloak'd Gael should prove untrue :• 

"Por, know thou, late as yester-e'en 

An arrow sought the rightful green 

Of AUan-Cal, in fuiy sped, 

With missiye at its vengeful head, 

Imputing wrong, demanding right 

By lowly vale or mountain height, — 

Threat'ning, in lieu of battle tried 

Or battle won, in boastful pride, 

To sweep Gal-Allan from the plain ; 

A maniac vaunt, as rash as vain. 

That dastard seal'd, that dastard drew, 

Seal'd with the seal pf Feaivnac Hu, — 

An eagle soaring from the hill : 

Low lie that eagle, stiff and still. 

On Allan's plains ! But, of my clue, — 

Thou guid'st, dost not, this chieftain to ? 

I speak thee plain, then speak me true." 

m. 

Dark grew the aspect of the sky. 
Sunk the low sun despondingly. 
Glared the cloud-crags, by lightning riv'n, 
Fierce as when war was once in heav*n ! 

IV, 

The mountaineer one moment prest 
The. rugged hillock's brambly breast, — 
Starting, then calming into rest. 
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Muttei^d the foe, '^ If tndt'rous thou, 
Sunk be heay'n's lightnings in my brow 
* J£ m J bold broadsword, strength and art — 
Bloodhounds — ^I slip not for thy heart, , 
Loose at one hint ! What though thy band 
O'erwhelm, as whelm they may, my hand, 
Dark though thy prospect, and unclear, 
All is not hills or hillsmen near ; 
And though by treacherous act were lost 
The lowliest of Cal- Allan's host. 
Would all thy hills suffice the cost ? 
Not fiercer the loud, lasting roar 
Of lion, dabbling in his gore ; 
Not deadlier, harder to restrain. 
Is the wild wolf that scours the plain ; 
Not the kirk-aisle, or mountain range, 
Is holier, stronger than Bevenge : 
Beyenge would scale thy mountains high, — 
Bent were thy hills as yonder sky !" 

V. 

" Stranger," replied the mountaineer, 
'' Darkness, and cloud, and death draw near ; 
Yet not by crook'd or trait'rous deed ; 
To Pear-nac truly will I lead 
Thee face to face, — ^the sword to sword 
I leaye to thee and thy rash word, 
Exacting, simply, of my claim. 
This introduction meet, — ^thy name, 

b2 



Or clan, or order, or degree/* 

** Mj name," said he, '' is — ^nought to thee ; 

Secrets, as such, should secret be ; 

I ask thee none, ask none of me : 

Suffice it, I've known Allan long. 

Cling to his guard — ^perchance belong." 

VI. 

^' Enough ; we o'er the mountain go : 

Fear thou but one, and that the foe 

Whom most thou would'st, but least should'st know." 

The lowland stranger nought replied, 

But clasp'd the sword-hilt by his side. 

VII. 

Thej pass : o'er hill in snowj shroud ; 
By mountain dripping with the cloud ; 
Where the rent crags' perilous crash 
Wake the low water's frantic flash ; 
Where darkness rests, and winds alone 
Wave 'twixt them and the world unknown ; 
By brambly cleft, through secret pass. 
By the drear margin of morass, 
They pass ; and oftentimes the guest. 
With wond'rous feelings at his breast, 
Tum'd eyes in rapture on his guide ; 
He, too, had thank'd him, but that pride 
Confined the feeling unexpress'd, 
Nor would he own the paths distressed, 
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Though harass' d, sad, and weary-worn, 

Had shelter sought, and slept till morn, 

But that the guide, whose eager eye 

Had many times glanced to the sky — 

As on a frowning height they stood, 

Crowning the valley and the flood — 

Confessed the chieftain might be view'd 

If stiU his wrath was unsubdued ; 

And as the moon broke from the cloud, 

Exclaim' d, in exultation loud, — 

" Behold !" The stranger bow'd. " Then view, 

AppaU'd, the shadow of Nac-Flu !" 

" Eiddling a-truce ! explicit be. 

My sword is frantic to be free, 

And in its haste may rise, may hew 

Thee in the stead of Fear-nac-Mu, 

And rouse thee, sullen as the mole." 

" Would' st view the chieftain ?" " With my soul !*' 

" Then front thy sword, thyself, and see. 

For Fear-nac-Flu is here — is me!" 

VIII. 

Mutter'd the stranger, ** Curse betide 
The gleam that lit Ben-locha's side ; 
Darkness and double doom befall 
The hour that slipp'd thee from my thrall ! 
As thy rebellious sire of old, 
Deep to his habitation roll'd, 
Thy recreant carcase I had hurl'd 
Over the mountain from the world, 
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And earth, disdainixig, where thou'dst fell, 
Had sunk thee to thy native hell ! 
AsaasBin arts were holy then ; 
'Twere base to render unto men 
Honour, who never honour knew." 
TJpsprang the eye of Fear-nac-Flu ! 

IX. 

Upsprang the eye of Fear-nac-Flu, 
And from its sheath his falchion flew, — 
Seeking at once the foeman's blade, 
Proof that he slept not, nor delay'd, 
!From fear, the feud of deadly gain : 
Proudly, howe'er, 'twas sheathed again. 
He said, " I led by pit and pass 
To try thy bosom if of brass, 
And And it so to fear indeed, 
But soft as wax to treach'rous deed, — 
Wreak, then, thy miserable harm, 
I will withstand thee with my arm !" 

X. 

" Now by my soul, my sire's, the same, 
Thy taunts are thrusts on Allan's name, 
Which to preserve from sland'rous word. 
His children, honour's honour'd ward, 
Have bared their bosoms to the sword : 
Pluck then thy blade, no more I tread ; 
I swear, by heav'n!" he swore, and said, 



'* Withstand thee now or never more !" 
" Thou'rt Allan then ? Prepare for war »*' 

XI. 

Soon as the stranger's name he knew, 
Grim grew the front of Fear-nac-Flu. 
He roU'd his eye imperious round, 
And flung his mantle to the ground : 
The moon's pale beams a garb disclose 
Dipp'd in the life-blood of his foes. 
'^ Behold, the colour fades I" he said ; 
" Thy blood shall dye it richly red !" 
" The likelier thine," Cal- Allan cries, 
While either with the blade replies. 

xn. 

There on the vale-encrowning height 
Flashes each weapon on the night, 
Startling the calm'd and drowsing air 
Like the late lightning's futy-glare I 
Planting the thrust with chieftain art. 
Both have one mark, — ^the breast — the heart ; 
The weapons dash to reach the spot, 
And sword on sword is caught and caught,—* 
Till the wild chieftain, Pear-nac-Flu, 
Nor thought, nor care, nor patience knew, — 
Sprung on the foe alertly round, — 
The foeman springing with the bound, 
They reel together to the ground ; 
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HurFd o*er the hill with fearful jar, 
Ghusping they lay, but distant far. 

xin. 

Thej rise, and breast to breast oppose ; 
As tigers maddening for the close, 
Wildly their blades the ether toss ; 
They grasp the sword-hilt as the cross. 
Stung by the chieftain's subtler art, 
For Eear-nac's blade had shook his heart. 
The yengeful Allan, quick and warm, 
Bore on the foe with fell alarm. 
And smote his sword-point in his arm. 
Fierce as the cataractic tide 
The chieftain to the blow replied. 
And broke his blade in Allan's side, — 
Seized his throat with sinewy thrall, 
That Allan's hand grew pow'rless all, 
And on the ground let weapon fall : 
But, as the melting ayalanche. 
He rouses from his sleepless trance, 
As awfully bends on the foe, 
And gripe to gripe contests the throw. 

XIV. 

As whirlwinds on the rocks are driy'n. 
As thunderbolt from angry heav'n. 
As toppling rock from cleft crag-crest, 
Fell Fear-nac-Flu on Allan's breast ! 



The munnurings of the hollow bound 
Beyerberate along the ground ; 
The bursting wounds begin to flow, 
And trickle to the vale below. 
The tide of life is ebbing fast, 
It can't be long that they shall last. 
They breathe a breath — a parting breath ; 
They grasp a gripe— the gripe of death ; 
Once roll their haggard eyeballs round, 
And beat their bodies on the ground, — 
Q-rasp franticly the last — most curst, 
And ev'ry fibre must be burst. 
One gush of blood through ev'ry pore, 
One sigh on air, and all is o'er, — 
The chieftains they are foes no more. 
Death hath transfix'd them to that hill, 
So lone, so rugged, and so still : 
The "Winter comes with shroud of snow, 
And folds them fathom-deep below. 
Yain were the thought of man t'unclasp 
That sinewy gripe, that awful grasp ! 
When the last gasp from nature goes 
Then shall the chieftains' hold unclose, — 
Eear-nac with Allan-Cal ascend, 
Foeman or friend. — ^May it be friend ! 
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ADDBESSED TO CLABA. 

Ik what nook, what shady bower, 

Dwellest thou, delightful flower ? 

I have not these many days 
Gazed on so much purity 

As that seraphic brow displays. 
Placid, too, as Even's sky 

G-lows the lustre of that face ; 
Whilst those rich lips partly open, 
Like ripe fruit by warm winds broken ; 

And, oh ! may not the breezes stay, 
Allured by lips so passing fair. 
To take the sweetness breathed there, 

And fly with sweeter wings away ! 

Bright those gleaming eyes, too, lending 

All their light to day, and sending 

Sunny looks and glances fleet 

On the daisies fr^sh and sweet, 

Fawning round those gentle feet. 

As little stars do in the sky 

When the moon is passing by. 
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Clara, yes ! in thee I trace 
Every beauty, every grace,— 
All that's lovely and endearing. 
Like a summer mom appearmg 
Through the mist, thy beauty hath 
Cast a light upon my path, — 
And I Ma would lay before thee 
One sweet dream which just came o'er me 
Of a visionary child, 
A dweller on the mountain wild, 
A wanderer in shady woods, 
A voyager on fairy floods, 
A winged spirit that can fly 
In a moment round the sky. 
And in one more moment be 
Whispering sweet things to thee ! 
He is one whom I found playing 
In a wood where I was straying, 
'Neath an old and favourite shade 
Whose leafy dome the mild winds sway'd, 
While on the soft and moss-green ground 
The sere leaves fell without a sound ; 
The shallow streamlets murmur'd on 
Like distant sounds of voices gone ; 
A shadow and a lingering ray 
Hung o'er the face of parting day ; 
The wood- birds sang their farewell hymn ; 
And, as the skies became more dim, 

4 

I saw the balmy evening close, 
And dusky Night in grandeur rose ; 
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When silent, wan, and unattended, 

Queen Cynthia in her car ascended ; — 

Night threw back his gates to greet her, 

And all the stars came out to meet her. 

Then Fancy, free and unconfined, 

From the region of the mind, 

Hover' d around, with splend'rous wings, 

Like quivering light on mountain springs ! 

Anon a gentler form took he, 

Eesembling thine in witchery ; 

And as I yiew'd this restless sprite, — 

So blissful, beautiful and bright. 

Sometimes passing through my bower 

Like a sunbeam through a shower 

Of pearly rain, and sometimes bustling 

Where the leaves and flow'rs were rustling, 

And then like an ev'ning shadow 

Flit across the dewy meadow, — 

I thought I ne'er before had seen, 

Of all the shapes that haunt the green 

And hallow'd shades of olden story. 

One so full of joy and glory. 

And regions new and prospects gay 

He led me through, and all the way 

Shone with a gladder light than day : 

But, ah ! if thou these scenes would' st view 

Thou must commune with Fancy too. 

Woo him for thy fairy fnend 
Wheresoe'er thy path may tend ; 
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Through shady wood or yallej deep, 
Over mead or upland steep ; 
To the rivers and the rills, 
Or the softly swelling hills, — 
Whose hoary heads in grandeur rise, 
Like cloudy summits to the skies. 

Or, if, when the day has gone. 
Thou would'st love to pace the lawn. 
When the moon shines in her camp 
Brighter than Aladdin's lamp, 
And the stars look in the stream. 
And life seems folded in a dream. 
Fancy will with thee repair. 
And make things fairer that are £ur. 

Cherish Fancy, he will bring 
For thy pleasure Summer, Spring, 
Autumn in his robes of gold. 
When leaves lie rustling on the mould, 
And fields are fill'd with balmy dew. 
And streams reflect the russet hue 
Of beech and elm, that gently lave 
Their branches in the amber wave ; 
When banks are strewn with wildest weeds. 
And low winds sigh among the reeds, 
And larks soar up into the ether, 
And children wander forth together. 
Like lively swarms of buzzing bees, 
To pluck the purple dewberries. 



These, and more delights than these, 
The piercing eye of Fancy sees. 

Bid him wave his potent wand, 
He will show thee classic land ; 
He will bring before thine eye 
Arcadian scenes that never die, — 
Gorydon, all love and care, 
Fining for Alexis fair ; 
Daphnis and sweet Amaryllis 
Beclining on a bed of lilies ; 
Thyrsis and young LycidsA 
Feeding their goats upon the grass. 
All the golden tales of yore 
Fancy will for thee restore. 

Take him for thy fairy guide 
To fountain's rim or rirer's side. 
Where sweet flowers live unseen 
In their world of tender green ; 
And the Naiad thou shalt greet— 
Her long hair streaming to her feet ; 
And if by chance her tears should flow, 
And fall into the fount below. 
Thou wilt hear her then complain 
Of some rude or wandering swain, 
Who hath broken down her bowers, 
And trampled on her fairest flowers. 

Let sweet Fancy lead thee down 
Woody dells of deepest brown ; 
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Glades and groyes of mossy floor, 
And banks with daisies silver'd o'er : 
And the Sjlyans thou shalt see, — 
The Dryad at the oaken tree, 
The wood-nymphs dancing on the lawns, 
And old Fan piping to the Fawns, 
Th&t in countless numbers ramble 
Merrily round bush and bramble. 
These, and more delights than these. 
The piercing eye of Fancy sees, — 
He hath labyrinths of glory 
Never yet revealed in story ! 
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Beautiful river, bo gently wending 

Thy flowery way all the summer time long, 
Green are the willows now over thee bending, 

Bright are the lilies that under them throng. 
There's not a wave but ripples with gladness, 

Every bird in his happy home sings ; 
The sweet face of Nature hath no shade of sadness. 

And, hark ! the glad valley with happiness rings ! 

But, river of beauty, the picturesque splendour 

Of sunlight and shadow now over thee cast, 
Will vanish like many a scene I remember. 

And fain would recall from the slumbering past. 
As onward thou flowest, through banks of gay flowers, 

To a clime where the ocean lies waiting for thee, 
Even so, little river, this life-stream of ours 

Is hurrying on to Eternity's sea. 
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'TwAB when the wond'rous ball of fire 
Had roU'd o'er earth, and left the spire, 
Beneath an elm enwreathed with brier 

Sweet Shakspear lay ; 
But, ah ! his fancy, wing'd with fire, 

Soar'd far away. 

He saw in clouds of varied sheen 
The ruins of the day serene ; 
Dream'd gentle Eve, with placid mien, 

Came forth to view, — 
Conceived the splendour that had been, 

And wept in dew ! 

Now hurrying on came old black Night, 
And hung in heav'n his lanterns bright, 
When, lo ! a little fairy sprite 

Stood straight before, — 
And then another did alight, 

And many more. 

Anon a fiEurer form drew near ; 
Around her shone a halo clear ; 
She whisper' d softly in his ear. 

And bent the knee, — 
" Come, come, my only love and dear, 

Come, come with me !" 

c 
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She was the queen, and thus did saj, — 

" Wreathe, wreathe ye flow'rs, my fairies gay, 

And on the wreath sweet Shakspear lay." — 

She took his hand, 
And through the air they wing their way 

To f&iryland. 

They halted in a flow'ry field, 
AU starry floor'd and starry ceil'd ; 
And fairy fleeting chariots reePd 

And fiery flew ; 
While lesser fays 'mid flow'r-knots kneelM, 

And trumpets blew. 

She led him to a glittering throne, 
Which she had graced, and she alone. 
And though the like was never known. 

She placed him there. 
Commanding in a queenly tone 

Her nymphs of air : — 

" Approach, revere !" She waved her wand : 

Sound leapt the little fairy band. 

And with their wings the poet fann'd, — 

Enchanting scene ! 
" Te may not touch him with the hand," 

So said the queen. 

The trumpets blow, — ^they bend the knee ; 
She waves her hand, — away they flee ; 
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Then said the queen, " Come, answer me 

A solemn thing, — 
I never ask'd a soul but thee, — 

Wilt thou be king ? 

" But, ah !" she said, " the thought is vain, 
Thou must return to earth again, 
Since fasYnon^dfar, though not q^men. 

Than princes high'r ; 
But that thou sing'st a fairj strain, 

I straight require. 

" 0, gentle poet, be so bold, 

Since other bards have wrongly told, 

Do thou of fairyland unfold, 

And truthful show ; 
Nor bards of late, nor bards of old, 

Besides thee, know." 

Then through the myrtle grove they sped : 
She twined the leaves, and wreathed his head, 
But, looking thoughtful, sudden said, 

" They fade, they sere !" 
She tore the laurel from his head, 

And dropped a tear. 

" High hoav'n hath better bound thy brow. 
And earth is waiting for thee now ; 
Eetum — soldier of song art thou — 
And shake the spear ; 

c 2 
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Nor sword of Death, nor Time, I trow, 
Shall vanquish near. 



I sing no more of what befell, 
Nor what he saw besides may tell ; 
But now they breathe a last farewell, 

A tender sigh, 
As on the earth our poet fell 

And she flew high. 

His neighbours ween'd not what he*d seen, 
But wonder' d where on earth he'd been, 
As he retum'd to deck the scene, 

"With morning's gleam, — 
But ere three months could intervene, 

He wrote his ** Dream.*" 



Name it not — I know, I know, — 
Death hath dealt a fatal blow, 
He hath cast his keenest dart, 
It hath pierced our Bosa's heart : 

* Midsummer Night's Dream. 
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Still, in death she will be giving 

Bright example to the living. 

In the mind's sphere she will be 

A star of matchless purity ; 

We will be its worshippers, 

And wherever it allures 

We will follow, — it will teach us 

How to soar where none can reach us. 

She hath shewn us why we should 

All be loving, pure, and good ; 

And by her example given. 

We can make the heart a heaven. 

We are lonely, we are dull, 
Death hath slain the beautiful. 



§1 |l0totr f ^0ttg^t. 



GrONE is the season when youth's hopeful ray 
Allured us to woods and green fields far away ; 
When, gay and light-hearted, to gather rare flowers 
We roam'd in the woodlands for hours and hours, 
And over the hill-top, and down to the nook 
Where Nature, sweet teacher of God's great book. 
Taught us to love those pure gems of the plain : — 
But come, brothers, come, let us cull them again. 



«m 
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'Tis true they are simple — ^those bonnie wild flowers, 
But do they not whisper of happier hours, — 
Eeminding us ever of days that are gone, 
When love and pure friendship both mingled in one ; 
When the heart was all kindness and free from all guile, 
And the face wore one beautiful ne'er-changing smile ? 
Oh ! since those sweet flow'rets we cannot retain. 
While the summer sun lasts let us cull them again. 

Only think for a moment how sweet it must be 
To live with the blue-bell and feast with the bee, — 
To roam the green dells all the summer-time long, 
And beguile the soft hours with music and song ; 
For we still have great love for the roses so fair, 
And deem them as lovely as ever they were ; 
We still love to wander down any green lane, 
If 'tis only to cull the wUd violets again. 

Old Time may pass on, but he ne'er will return 
With the aspect he wore on life's jubilant mom ; 
He ne'er will restore us one hope that has fled. 
Or a fond heart that sleeps in the house of the dead : 
But seasons will follow, and flowers will bloom 
To cheer our lone spirits in sorrow and gloom, — 
And while those sweet wildings of nature remain, 
We'll cull them, dear brothers, again and again. 
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The sun shall gild the morning 
With one efl^ilgent gleam, 

And ere a moment's warning 
Withdraw his golden beam : 

So like each shining treasure 

We value without measure, 

Forgetting earthly pleasure 
Is but a passing dream. 

The tender ties of childhood 

Dissever day by day, 
As leaves drop in the wildwood 

One by one away ; 
And hearts which once were dearest, 
And to our souls the nearest, 
And hopes which brighten'd clearest. 

Are dreams of yesterday. 

Among the pleasures many 

So woven with our lot, 
How oft the best of any 

Are first to be forgot ! 
And many a youthful token, 
And many a warm heart broken. 
And words by sweet lips spoken, 

Are then remember'd not. 
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%\t Cjrnstmas Petting. 

CoMS, brother, let's be cheerful. 

The night is waning fast ; 
And let our lonely meeting 
Be joyous as the last. 
Though then our little mansion rang 

With loud and meny greeting, 
'Twas false as sweet, — ^then mourn it not, 
We'll have a happy meeting. 

Though friendship groweth colder 

As fortune groweth less. 
Should not the heart be bolder, 
And triumph o'er distress ? 
Then rouse thee, brother ; dream no more 

Of days and friends so fleeting, 
Since out of all not one is left 
To join our Christmas meeting. 

What though the world bestow thee 

No shed wherein to dwell ; 
Though friends no longer know thee, 
Who knew thee once so well, — 
Be proud— be independent, — 

A glory never fleeting : 
I'd not, to join a feast of kings. 
Leave this our Christmas meeting ! 
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I DABED my loYO to kiss ; 

Tempted times o'er and o'er. 
She raised her little lips — 

Bliss never known before ! 

Trembled my heart for fear, 
Mutter'd my breast for joy, 

Crimson'd my brow and ear, — 
Truly I was a boy ! 

But when obtain'd the bliss, 
I could contain no more ; 

I had — had — ^won a kiss, — 
Bold, bold conqueror ! 

Yet, since so whirl'd my brain, 
And leapt my heart so sore, 

How shadl I dare again P 
Bold, hold conqueror ! 



-- '-s^iiPs- 
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Thb harvest is coming, 

And midsummer nigb, 
The merry bees hamming, 
Bat what care I ? 

But what care I ? 
Since she hath forsaken me. 
What care I? 

The clover a-springing, 

The lark i' the sky, 
Are breathing and singing, 

But what care I ? 
But what care I, ^. 

Birds wooing and cooing, 
And catching the fly. 

Love's sporfcs are pursuing, 
But what care I ? 
But what care I, Ac. 

The sweet water's falling, 
With Philomel nigh,— 

Joy on joy calling, 
But what care I ? 
But what care I, &c. 
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Day dawns as for ever, 
No cloud to the sky, 

And silver the river, 
But what care I ? 
But what care I, Ac. 

There is nothing to borrow 

To gladden the eye, 
Earth hath not a sorrow, 

But what care I ? 
But what care I, &c. 

Ev'ry terror, awaken ! 
All loveliness, die ! 
Eeel, earth — thunder-shaken ! 
And what care I ? 

And what care I ? 
Since she hath forsaken me, 
What care I ? 



^5«SA^--^ 
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It is the Winter, fierce and strong, 

That rends with fearful cries the air, 
And drives the hurried clouds along 

O'er hills and mountains bleak and bare. 
The raging tempest darkly hurl'd 

Along the wild and lonely shore, 
Shakes Ocean's vast and watery world, 

Where wind and wave together war. 

I hear the roaring waters gush 

Impetuously, like thunder riven, — 
When winds and fire convulsed rush 

Along the cloud-built vaults of heaven. 
Again the sea throws out her waves, 

Again the darksome shores resound ; 
The blast sweeps through the rocky caves, 

And rifbs the jarred mountains round. 

I cannot see or. moon or star, 

So dark, so deeply dark, the night ; 
But, oh ! to me 'tis dearer far 

Than twilight calm or morning bright. 
It frees the mind — ^it wafts the soul 

To realms whose depths no eye can see, 
Whose waves are worlds that ever roll 

Upon creation's shoreless sea. 
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Stanzas. 

Febplex me not with doubts and creeds ; 

Vex not mine ear with idle sound : — 
The desert heath is hallow'd earth, 

The dreary cave is holy ground. 

It is no matter where we sleep : 
There is no slumber of degree — 

'Neath monument or pyramid, 
Or simple mound on lowly lea. 

What matter how I rest my head, 
So that my soul but rested be ? 

I care not how I sleep in death, 
How I awake is all to me. 

My face unto the East or not, 

I hold unworth the thought of clay ; 
If I am meek, and kind, and pure, 
My soul will find my Maker, sure, 
For God is no particular way. 



— -s^Jj^ 
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Edwik is so hapless, sighing, 
That he hears not at his dwelling 

Furious rapping, and so happy 
Leaps before him little Ellen, 

That she sees not his eyes swollen. 
That she hears not the low wail. 

That she comes her fingers snapping, — 
But she tumeth instant pale. 

As she finds he will not listen ; 

And she stoopeth, earnest, meek : 
He is moY^d, and a tear-drop 

Trembles, but he does not speak. 

She is murm'ring. Doth she murmur 
In her pride, or in her woe ? 

Will she leave him in his sadness. 
Will she aim a deadlier blow F 

Ellen, leaping late with gladness, — 
Edwin, fathomless in woe, — 

Hand in hand, and cheek to cheek, 
Which was sadder of the two ? 
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LoTE, thou art the lilj ; would I were the rose, 
For I know of the beauties that sweetly disclose 
To the eye when the rose and the liLy combine : 
The lily is thine, love ; the rose, ah ! not mine, — 
Tet, true do I vow by the sweet heav'n above thee, 
Thou never should'st rue me if once thou could'st love me ! 

Thou would'st not, love, scorn the least flow'r of the lea. 
Then do not, I pray thee, look coldly on me ! 
Thou would'st gather the^ow'r if its fragrance was known, 
If thou knew'st all my heart thou would'st make me thine own. 

For true do I vow, &c. 

Young Love, like the bee, will jBrst hover about. 
And will smile at the delicate hues &om without, 
'Till, weary with watching, and wishiog to win, 
The bee seeks the honey, — and Love looks within. 

And true do I vow, &c. 

The lip that is fairest may know most of guile, 
As the hand held in friendship may rob thee the while • 
But the heart if but comely, the heart if but feir. 
Is ever a beauty and never a snare. 

And true do I vow, Ac. 
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I offer thee lips that would stray from thine never, 

I offer a heart that would love thee for ever ; 

And if thou art seeking for better than this, 

I must bid thee good-bye, love, with one parting kiss. 
Yet, true do I vow by the sweet heay'n above thee. 
Thou never should'st rue me if once thou could' st love me. 



Oh ! say, sweet Moon, if thou hast seen, 
Whilst sailing round the deep serene, 
A spirit beautiful and bright 
Pass the window of the night ? 

'^ I saw — 'twas on an autumn even — 
A maiden on her way to heaven ; 
She stay'd awhile, and watch'd me trim 
My lamp, all in the twilight diui." 

Sweet Moon, I thank thee, thou art kind ; 
And did she cast a glance behind 
On loving friends who weep her flight, 
Or him who mourns her loss to-night ? 

*' On all her earnest glances fell ; 
But, ere she whisper'd ' fare ye well,' 
She told me such a mournhil tale, 
As made my icy caverns quail." 
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Oh ! name it not ! since well I know 
The fatal story of her woe. 
Heveal'd she more, this sainted maid, 
Before she left thy silver shade P 

" The maiden on a star reclined, 
And pray'd for those she left behind ; 
Then dropp'd a tear at her farewell. 
That tum'd to Virtue as it feU/' 

Oh ! may that precious drop increase, 
'Till it shall swell to spacious seas ! 
Virtue like hers, to none forbidden, 
Would make this world a perfect Eden. 



---s<*A.- -- 



Aiiii in the ^arl j dawn of life, 

When care was quite unknown, 
I thought how sweet 'twould be to meet 

A friend to call my own, — 
And walking forth one summer's morn, 

A peerless form I met. 
So passing fair and beautiful, 

I never shall forget. 



Her blight eye seem'd to pierce the soul, 

As stars the crystal stream ; 
Her fair and open brow was like 

The morning's earliest gleam ; 
Her lips the openiag of the rose. 

Her breath the violet ; 
The music of her guileless voice 

I never shall forget. 

Yet she was lone : in solitude 

She pass'd her happy hours ; 
Her playmates and companions 

Were books and trees and flowers : 
She loved them aU, nor left them 'till 

The golden sun had set ; 
And oh ! the lingering look she gave, 

I never shall forget. 

We both were lonely, both were young, 

And from that hour to be 
Devoted lovers ; but, oh, death ! — 

Oh, grief! oh, misery ! — 
Too soon she died, and that bright eye, 

That beam'd so when we met, 
Closed with so sad, yet fond a gaze, 

I never shall forget. 
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fan flf jfritnh^ijr. 

BsoTHEB, come to me : 

Wherefore are we twain ? 
Whisp'ring tongues, withhold 

Your rank and deadly bane ! 
Hate and Pride, away ! 

Malice, get thee gone ! 
Life should be a day 

Of fellowship and love. 

Brother, come with me 

Where Q-od and Nature mingle, 
Down each sunny grove, 

Down each dell and dingle ; 
Where the soft winds say, 

As they roam in freedom — 
Singing all the way — 
'* Life should be a day 

Of fellowship and love." 

Brother, come with me 
When the sweet larks rise, 

Whose love-lyrics fill 
With music all the skies ; 

J) 2 
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And those sprites^ that dwell 
The tent-like douds among. 

On their white harps play, — 

" Life should be a day 
Of fellowship and love." 

Brother, oome with me 

Down beside the stream. 
On whose placid breast 

The water-lilies gleam. 
Spotless, pure as they 

Could man's life be found. 
Life would he a day 

Of fellowship and loye." 

Brother, oome with me ; 

Nature whispers, " Come !'* 
Hear her native music. 

Hear her wild bee-hum ; 
In whose simple lay 

These sweet accents run, — 
*^ Life should be a day 

Of fellowship and Ioyc." 

Brother, seek with me 
A temple pure and good. 

Where neither hate, nor pride, 
Nor malice can intrude ; 
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Where Truth's refulgent raj 
Enriches Wisdom's beam, 

And life is pass'd away 
In fellowship and love. 

Brother, come with me, 

And this lesson read 
In the lowliest flower, 

In the wildest weed ; 
In the golden ray 

Of the setting sun, — 
'' Life should be a day 

Of fellowship and love." 



^itre rat p«r |snlj. 

Give me your hand, my friend ; 

Give me the other : 
One glass hath pledged thee, firiend,- 

Soon shall another. 
Earth is our common end, 

Our common mother, — 
Give me your hand, my iriend ; 

Give me the other ! 
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LoTE comes once and twice a week, 

Malice every day ; 
Love is gentle, youthful, meek, 

Malice old and gray, 
Ever striving how to plan 
The ruin of his victim— man. 

Love to-day is peace and quiet, 

And for evermore ; 
Malice endless strife and riot, 

Like the field of war. 
Love is an eternal smile, — 
MaUce treachery and guile. ' 

Love is like the flow'ry fulness 

Of the fields in June ; 
Malice like the heavy dulness 

Of November*s noon. 
Love is open, gen'rous, bold, — 
Malice subtle, selfish, cold. 

Love is all that's pure and sweet, 
Malice bitter — gall : 

Strange that men such poisons take- 
Ill not taste at all ! 

Better food in Love I find, 

Healthful for the heart and mind. 
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NiaHT dies, mom peeps, fleet shadows fitfiil glide : 

Sweet on the river, soft upon the tide, 

Dabbling the waters with melodious oar, 

Plasheth a maiden from the fragrant shore. 

Exult, my muse, exult with wakeful wing ! 

'Twere base to see her, and not of her sing. 

Her locks were lustrous as noon-rays unfurl'd, 

But much more beautiful, since they were curl'd ! 

Her eyes were glorious as starlets two, 

But much more beautiful, since they were blue ! 

Exult, exult, loud clap th' ecstatic wing ! 

Fairer was she than white dove passaging 

Its silv'ry way — as heaven were its home — 

Through summer air, over a golden dome. 

Majestically as a swan asleep 

On the unruffled quiet of the deep — 

Dreaming its o^vn sweet self to death along, — 

Humming of her blythe heart a sorrow-song, 

Clapping her little hands at heav'n of blue, 

Bunning her fingers fiEiir the riplet through. 

Breaking the sweet lily, and then mourning 

O'er fallen bloom, which, pluck' d, knows no returning, — 

On, on she wended in unthinking gladness, 

And did not dream th' unwonted moody madness 

In her lorn home, as a lone wave meander' d 

Hoarse on the stream-marge, sobbing, — ^nor remembered 
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The fleety hoimtliat drive the day to even ; 
And the long night that blots the smile from heaven, 
Bemember'd not, — scarce missing from the steep 
The siinken sun, late drowned in the deep, — 
'Till on her cheek the warning of the sky 

m 

In a big rain-drop fell, and suddenly 

In her bright eye its image dread assembled, 

And her wan face o'er-flush'd, and shook and trembled 

Her delicate breast, while from her hand down-slipp'd 

The little oar, and a huge wave — white-lipp'd, 

XJp-currd — arose ; but, quickly, as abashed 

At aught so fair, retired, and lash'd and lash'd 

Itself in comfortless crime-agony 

Of remorse : thereat impetuously 

"Wheel the loud winds ; the worried waves upbraid 

In vain ; in vain, alas ! — ^alas ! the maid ! 

The worried waves o'erwhelm, the whirlwinds roar : 

Alas ! alas ! my muse can sing no more ! 



^^s!^J^-^ 
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Deep in the bosom of a vale 
An arrow struck a youth ; 

Deep in the bosom of the lad 
Dwelt Ellen's heart of truth : 

So that one arrow raised two smarts- 

Piereed one bosom, but two hearts ! 
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^utumn. 



I LOVE the dim autumnal day. 

The solemn beauty of the sky 
Awakens fond and cherish'd thoughts 

That may not pass unheeded by. 
Oh, Autumn ! on thy fading brow 

What records sweet may now be read, 
While yet the yellow of thy leaves 

Proclaims a Spring and Summer fled ! 

The willows bending o'er the brook 

A sweeter, sadder aspect wear, 
As though lamenting o'er a time 

When earth was bright and heav'n was fair 
And aU along the garden walk, 

And all along the valley too, 
Lie heaps of newly-faded flow'rs 

Enshrined beneath the cold gray dew. 

The restless clouds reel in the sky, 
The leaves fall from their native sprays, 

ft 

And by the winds of Autumn wild 
Are scattered in a thousand ways ; 
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So loving hearts, that long have clung 
In bondage sweet, are rent in twain, — 

And, serer'd like those forest leaves, 
They part, and never meet again. 

And now the birds no longer sing 

The joyous songs which charm'd before ; 
So like the £site, too often found, 

Of happy voices, heard no more. 
Each grove a lovely ruin seems, 

Where late sweet mirth and music rung ; 
But shining footprints still remain, 

That show where Summer pass'd along. 

And, oh ! ye rustling bustling crew — 

Sweet leaves of Autumn — ^ye i^ecall 
The fair Spring-time when we were young, 

And sunshine glisten'd over all. 
I never view ye, £Edling leaves, 

Without a feeling telling me^- 
That as the closing of the year 

So the close of life should be. 



-s<«^s^-- 
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<^m misli ifit t^tt, %mit. 



Okr wish for thee, Bessie, one wish for thee ; 
I have but one wish, Bessie, yet 'tis for thee. 
What though thine eye, Bessie, beam not on me. 
E'en though I love, Bessie, love only thee, 
Shall not my bosom its one wish reveal 
Of a heart that would love thee in sorrow or weal ? 
In sunshine or shade, love, where'er I may be. 
Still, still will my fond wish fly homeward to thee. 

One wish for thee, Bessioi one wish for thee ; 
I have but one wish, Bessie, and 'tis for thee. 
Though thou art fair, Bessie, heavenly fair, 
'Twas not thy loveliness won my heart's care ; 
But beauty and goodness that sweetly combine, 
Taught me to love, Bessie, love thee as mine, — 
While to guard thee and tend thee o'er life's rough 
Is the one wish, Bessie, I have for thee. 
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Death, Oh, Death ! if, if it be thee, 
Chilly breathing on my flower, — 

Chilly on my flairy lily, 

Chilly in the blooming hour ; — 

K it be thee, if it be thee. 

One word with thee — ^Loto my flower. 

Be but as a smile unto her. 

Wreathe her as the graces now, 

Woo her as the angels woo her 
On that lip and on that brow ; — 

Only, be a smile unto her 
More than she smileth now. 



t|jt Wuiat. 

I KKEw she was bless'd above earth, 

Too lowly, too holy for me : 
I deem'd her too pure to be woo'd, 

And I ween'd she would ever be free. 

But a wooer drew nigh to the maid, — 
He came at the set of the sun : 

He was not so bashful as me. 

So he loved her, and woo'd her, and won. 
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I know, if my bosom prove true, 
That my sorrows will never be done, 

For there is a wooer call'd Death, 
And he was the wooer that won ! 



■^<^(i^^^ 
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Welcome ! thou pale flower, 

First-bom of the Spring, 
That from bower to bower 

For our joy doth fling 
Fragrance sweet and rare on every breeze's wing. 

Unlike one afraid 

Of Winter's heavy moan, 
Beneath the holly's shade 

Thou dwellest all alone, 
Nor heed'st the stormy vnnds that through the forest groan. 

The tears of morning fall on 

The dead leaves as they lie 
On vdthered banks, and all on 

The gray old hills so high. 
Where unobserved thou bloom'st in mild serenity. 
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Sweet as thoughts of morrow 

Fall upon the brain 
In a night of sorrow, 

Drops the cooling rain, 
And cheers the drooping flower upon the parched plain ; 

So within thy bosom 

Sinks the silver dew, 
Baising bud and blossom 
When the skies are blue, 
And aerial winged wings are rushing through and through. 

Like a bright star peeping 

Through the depth of night, 
When dark clouds are sweeping 

Before the faces bright 
Of all those heavenly orbs that shed eternal light ; 

Like a ray of hope 

Smiling at despair, 
Thou dost rise and ope 
Thy breast to Winter bare, 
And heraldest the coming of a season bright and fair. 

The Satyrs on the lawns 

Set up an antique dance, 
The Dryads and the Fauns 
Awoke as from a trance 
When the first Spring disclosed thy lovely countenance. 
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Youths and maidenB meet thee 
With the same fond smile ; 

Children run to greet thee 
Over many a stile — . 
Over many a field the evening hours to while. 

Of all feature's beauties 

Thou the rarest art, 
And canst teach sweet duties 

To the head and heart, — 
So eloquent the lore thy being doth impart. 

Wherever thou art seen, 
On hill or meadow ground ; 

In wood, or garden green, — 
Wherever thou art found. 
Thy mellow looks sufiuse a cheerfulness around. 

We find thee on the mountain. 
Blooming wild and free ; 

By the gushing fountain. 
By the fallen tree- 
That oft hath form'd a shade for sportive infancy. 

Once yon barkless member 

Of the earth and sky 
'Twas my joy to clamber, — 

Nor, when seated high. 
Could king upon his throne be half so proud as I. 
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Other spells have bound me. 

Yet none like to these ; 
And whilst gazing round me, 
These loved flowers and trees 
Awaken sweetest thoughts of by-gone memories. 

Come the dreams of childhood 

Back upon my brain, 
As when through the wild-wood — 
Free frc»n care and pain — 
Boam'd a happy band I ne'er shall see again. 

And a dear sweet Toice is 

Singing in my ear. 
As when one rejoices 

O'er some object near 
That time hath beautified and absence render'd dear. 

Thanks to thee, lored flower, 

For those dreams that bring 
Back Ufe's morning hour. 
And that unsullied Spring 
When love's refulgent rays illumined everything. 

Summer hath its roses 
Fair as fair may be ; 
Autumn too discloses 
G^ms, but, ah ! to me 
Unrivall'd still art thou in thy simplicity. 
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In a wood of flowers, 

When the Summer glows ; 
In May's fsurest bowers, 

Is there one bestows 
So much of hope and happiness as thou the lone Primrose ? 



-— ^B<&6^ 



The leafless bower, the &ded flower. 

The moaning of the blast, — 
The lonely wood, the frozen flood, 

Proclaim sweet Summer past. 
The lover's lay has died away, 

And silent sleeps the nil ; 
Nor bee nor bird may now be heard, 

All, all is hush'd and chilL 

Still there's delight in Winter white : 

The lofty hills sublime, 
All clad in 'snow, serenely glow 

In their ethereal clime. 
And what so grand — ^is Summer bland 

In all the pride of June — 
As yonder sky and mountain high. 

And silver-shining moon ? 

E 
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The little church,— its whiten'd porch, — 

The dai^ome jews around, 
Whose sahle plumes o'er-shade the tombs,- 

How solemn and profound ! 
No wave of air is swelling there ; 

So holy — so serene, 
A spirit might on such a night 

Be walking there I ween. 



The cold moon looks on frozen brooks 

Which once sweet music made, 
As winding through the mist and dew 

Their murmurs £Ql*d the glade. 
In cloud-Uke heaps the white snow sleeps 

Along the lonesome waste, 
And earth and sky, and star on high, 

Look beautifully chaste. 



Old Winter now with frozen brow, 

And tempest in his hand. 
With icy breath as cold as death, 

Gomes breathing o'er the land. — 
From mountain steep to valley deep 

His keen-edged falchion turns 
With crack and groan and heavy moan 

The dismal forest mourns. 
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The boimie bells of Autumn's dells 

Have &ded all away ; 
Thus all that blooms old Winter dooms 

To wither and decay. 
O man sublime ! beware of time, 

Thy moments are but few ; 
A little day will pass away, 

And bring thy Winter too ! 



I HAYB seen my lovely lovely, 
Happy, happy I will be : 

She hath told me that she loves me, 
And none other half like me. 

High up-leaps my heart for joy, — 

Happy, happy, happy boy ! 

When I see her sitting, walking, 
See her smiling, — ^power divine ! 

First to think that all is beauty. 
Then to think that all is mine ! 

Sings aloud my heart for joy, — 

Lucky, lucky, lucky boy ! 

£ 2 
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I went just the way to lose her, 
With my simple, sleepy smile : 

I could never follow closer 
In the park than half-a-mile. 

Shunning, passing — ^fitful, coy, — 

SiUy, silly, silly boy ! 

But I have her, and will hold her, 
m not let another know ; 

I will wait till I get older,— 
Older, bolder will I grow : 

ril not tell one half my joy,— 

Happy, happy, happy boy ! 



Wb'vb grown up together. 

And mingled as free 
Our passions and pleasure 

As waves of the sea. 
As the bloom to the heather. 

The flow'r to the lea. 
As the star to the ether, 

Thou'rt grown unto me, — 
And nought shall dissever 

My spirit from thee ; 
I will part from thee never ; 

Oh, part not from me ! ■ 
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What though thj dawning 

Burst not to full ray ; 
Though the hope of thy morning 

Be quench'd at noonday, — 
As the shepherd, when drearer 

The tempest is seen, 
Clasps dearer, sincerer. 

The lamb from the green, — 
I will press thee but nearer 

My bosom, Ellene ; 
I will love thee the dearer 

The darker the scene ! 



lap put hi|. 

Oh, the days gone by, my dear, 

The days gone by ! 
And do you stiU remember, dear, 

The days gone by, — 
When, hand in hand, we wander'd 

Beneath a summer sky, 
To cull the choicest blossoms, dear, 

In days gone by ? 
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Yes ! the smile upon that lip. 
And the rapture of that eye, 

fieyeal jou still remember, dear. 
The days gone by. 

In the days gone by, my dear. 

In days gone by, 
We neyer thought of sorrow, dear, 

In days gone by. 
With youth and hope before us, 

And thoughts of highest joy. 
Unheeded flew the hours, dear. 

In days gone by. 
And well do I remember, dear. 

The lustre of thine eye — 
How it beam'd on all, like sunshine, 

In the days gone by. 

Of the days gone by, my dear, 

Of days gone by, 
Where are the loved companions, dear. 

Of days gone by ? 
Where the mystic charm that bound 

The laughing girl and boy ? 
All fiided with the glory, dear. 

Of days gone by. 
Yet while amidst the jar of life 

Thy gentle voice is nigh, 
'Twill make amends for loss of fiiends. 

And days gone by ! 
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f ^EbtRing. 

QviBT Even, fiiir and mild, 
I remember, when a child, 
How thy light shone on my brow, 
Sunny, bright, and warm as now. 

Then my artless life was past 
In pleasures too beloved to last ; 
Then my little world — ^my all, 
Was bounded by an orchard-wall. 

Would that I had never seen 
Aught beyond that orchard green ! 
Would that I had never trod 
Beyond that little daisied sod ! 

Then each hour came winged with gladness, 
Winter moments brought no sadness ; 
Oh, the happy faces then, 
Never to be seen again ! 

Well, 'tis past ! but. Even mild, 
I love thee now as when a child, 
And often turn, with fondest gaze. 
To greet once more thy parting rays. 
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Pabewell Mirth ! Come, pensiye Sorrow ; 

Thou shalt be my guest to-morrow. 

Thou wilt fill my mind with thought 

Such as Mirth hath never wrought. 

Thou art never fickle, ranging, 

Thou art perfect and unchanging ; 

There is no deceit in thee. 

Thou art truth and purity. 

Welcome, then, O pensive Sorrow ! 

Thou shalt be my guest to-morrow : 

We will wander forth together 

All the hours of winter weather ; 

Together seek the solitudes 

Where no discordant voice intrudes, — 

In the gloom of forest dells, 

Where the soul of silence dwells : 

We will sit in deep reflection 

O'er the book of Recollection ; 

And read o'er the page of youth, — 

Of the beauty and the truth 

Of early friends, whose worth and bloom 

Have long enrich'd the silent tomb ; 

And who, were ours the same sad doom. 

Had wept for us the same warm tears 

We weep for them in after years ! 
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Whose life was but a transient ray ; 
The sunshine of a summer's day ; 
The passing of a silver cloud 
Underneath the tempest's shroud ; 
A valentine ; a meadow flow'r, 
Broken by a thunder-show'r ; 
The quiet ending of some strain, 
So loved we'd hear it o'er again ! 
Thus, sweet Sorrow, we will be 
Mourners o'er life's history, 
And will lean o'er faded bloom 
Like still shadows on a tomb ; 
Or will join the weeping throng 
Moving silently along 
Where the solemn funeral 
Throws a sadness over all. 
Welcome, then, O pensive Sorrow ! 
Thou shalt be my guest to«morrow : 
We will wander hand in hand, 
And thou shalt write upon the sand 
Of thy tear-wash'd shore, a story 
Of life's sadness and its glory. 
There the pilgrim, tired, may kneel, 
And breathe a prayer he well may feel ; 
There, on life's last journey-stone. 
Lean, and sigh his latest moan ! 
Welcome, then, O pensive Sorrow ! 
Thou shalt be my guest to-morrow : 
We will wander forth together 
All the hours of winter weather. 
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Hail, tbou little winged sprite, 
Sweet bard of sorrow and delight ! 
Wherefore sing the liye-long night, 

And shun the day — 
With all its joys and glories bright, 

And prospects gay P 

Is sunny noon less loved by thee 
Than midnight's dark solemnity ? 
How well, how well thou answer'st me, 

Surpassing bird, 
In sweetest strains of minstrelsy 

Ear ever heard ! 

Like one who, in the world alone. 
His heart attuned to sorrow's tone, 
Views all delight, but feeleth none, 

Till, soul-subdued. 
He finds a solace all his own 

In solitude ; 

So in the " silent, solemn hour," 

When night hangs thick o'er tree and tower, 

Alone in thy secluded bower, 

Where darkness slumbers, 
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Thou pourest forth with magic power 
Thj meltisig numbers. 

So pbuntivelj upon mine ear 
Thj ditty falls, it would appear 
Some little fairy Usten'd near, 

Beloved by you ; 
Methinks the angels should be here. 

And listen too ! 

Again another shrill note cleaves 
The sweet embraces of the leaves, — 
Another, and another, heaves 

The wood-pent air. 
Till, bursting on the night, it leaves 

Its burden there. 

Was ever poet half so fine 

When worshipping at Nature's shrine, 

And chanting forth some mighty line, 

Deep, thrilling, strong, 
That moves, as with a pulse divine, 

The world along ? 

Though thou, sweet bird, art not of earth ; 
Some golden region gave thee birth, 
And Heav'n in mercy sent thee forth 

To teach mankind, 
In simple song what hidden worth 

The world may find. 
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But £Eure-thee*well ! the morning white 
Is gath*ring round in folds of light, 
And £ur Aurora's smile so bright 

Hath nature stirr'd : 
Adieu, until another night, 

Thou glorious bird ! 



What is life without devotion 
But a scene of guilt and folly ? 

What is man unless he worship 
Something beautiful and holy ? 

Seek some shrine, however lowly ; 

There retire, and, silent kneeling. 
Breathe thy prayer, however humble, 

To the Ood of truth and feeling. 

We have all our sunny moments ; 

Some have few and some have many. 
But the heart that's most devoted 

Surely hath the most of any. 
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^trmng. 



'Ti8 sweet at lingering eve to mark the change 
From day^s declining to the night's adrance ; 
To let the eye o'er clouds snccessive range, 
Which look like isles of happiness. Perchance 
Full many an eye will turn a last fond glance 
Toward yon bright sun now sinking to his rest, 
And never more behold the radiance 
Of Nature in her robes of evening drest, 
That spread in shining folds along the glorious West. 



'Tis sweet on such an eve, — when, lapp'd in balm 
Of loveliest flow'rs, the broad old meadows lie 
In silent beauty, and the Evening calm 
Walks with her golden lantern round the sky, — 
To gaze on Nature with a loving eye, 
To feel the rapture which the scene inspires, 
Whilst yet the sun pours forth resplendently 
His glittering rays upon the distant spires. 
Where glow the window-panes like flames of crimson fires. 
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And sweet on such an eye, — ^when, lone and still, 
The heart lies hush'd in dreamy quietude ; 
When the soft murmur of the hidden rill, 
Makes quieter the leafy solitude, — 
To woo fair Nature in the dark gray wood, 
To feel her sweet and gentle influence 
Steal o'er the soul, till, wrapt in pensive mood, 
We wander in the reahns of Fancy, whence 
We view with clearer sight her grand magnificence. 

Down in the grove I hear the blackbird's voice 
Bepeating its loud thrill of bliss. Among 
The nearer boughs the lesser birds rejoice, 
In glad rehearsals of great Nature's song. 
The enamour'd winds, from wooing all day long, 
Droop laoguidly their honied wings, and make 
A fairy murmur as they pass along 
Their airy way, be it through brambly brake. 
Or where the aspen boughs with tremulous music shake. 

And hark ! the buzz of children at their play, 
Like echo from the past, strikes to the heart, — 
Awaking thoughts that ne'er can pass away. 
And sweet emotions of the soul, which start 
The natural tear for fond hopes that depart 
At their first dawning, like to meteors bright. 
That for a moment their clear rays impart 
Unto the darksome chambers of the night. 
Then take, we view not where, their everlasting flight. 
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Ifarewelly sweet Eve ! my bosom will retain 
The rich remembrance of thj passing worth, 
And hope to hail thy lustrous glance again 
With all the rapture of its former mirth. 
Adieu, adieu! the darkness sweeps o'er earth, 
Spread, like a cloud by the broad-handed wind, 
Around the roseate temple of thy birth, 
Whilst, like a dying saint with placid mind, 
Thou leay'st as thou depart'st a soothing smile behind. 



Oh, my Eliza, my beloved, 

When wilt thou come unto me — 

Beneath this waving willow tree ? 
My soul pants for the tale that thou promised, 

Pants, too, to tell a tale to thee ! 

Soft shall be the sigh 

As the dew tremblingly 

Creepeth from bough to bough ; 

And so soft the vow. 

That the charm'd ev'ning air 

Shall it not onward bear. 
But bear to thee, — 

Thou of the placid brow, 
Placidity ! 
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That is as 'twere a sea, 

Trnf^ging destiny : 

If it should waved be 

Trust not that troubled sea ! 

But ne'er saw I a wrinkle on thy brow, 

So sweetly calm art thou ! 

When thou art with me 

I think but of hearn and thee, 

So pure art thou ! 

And deem the stars above 

Homes of departed love, 

Telling how fair will be 

Love's immortaUty. 

This is the night for thee ; 
Thou need'st not fear to roam 

In blest security. 
The silver bow is hung 
In heav'n's blue halls unstrung : 
Night hath no shafts for thee ; 
She is all innocency. 

All spotless purity ! 

Why, love, delayest thou, 
Heedless of plighted vow ? 

But, hark I from yonder tower 
Clear bells are pealing now; 

I deem'd it later an hour ; 
She will yet come to me ! 
God above love my love, 

And all such, if such there be ! 
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Blest is xHj heart and eye. 

Blest is the brook a-nigli^ 

That hath caught the look of her ! 

Blest, too, this shading tree, 

And the leaves that do live of the breath of her ! 

How each opes its ear 

To catch the voice of her ! 
In the winter, when she is not nigh, 
They will wither, look pale, and will droop and die ! 

No owls do here sing, 

But all birds prettiest, 

The fairest and jettiest, 
Come here to prune their wing,— 

Come, love, and will not flee ! 
Long do they drink of the stream a-by murmuring, 

And all for love of thee ! 
Blest is the flow'r around. 
Though trodden to the ground ; 
Blest is the hated weed. 
Blest the poor lonely reed — 
Blest in its quivering ! 
Blessed is everything 
Where thou hast trod : 
Thou art the known of GK)d ; 
All things are bless'd by thee ; 
But of all things that blessed be, 
Blessed is the good Qod that hath lit the world 
With BO pure a ray of His divinity ! 
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She called me just before she died : 

'' Better," said she, " to be the bride 

Of heay'n than earth !*' Her lover sighM. 

She told me never more to sigh, 
She bade me, pray'd me not. " The sky 
Is lowerM/' said she, " and, dearest, I 
Have nothing now to do but die ! 

" Seest thou yon halls of pillary pride ? 
Seest thou the portals open'd wide p 
Seest thou the wings grown to my side P 

" And seest thou not the fdimtain-land. 
Where round the gates the angels stand P 
Seest thou they beckon with the hand P 

" Oh, I must go, they breathe my name. 
They wreathe my head with starry flame. — 
I go, but life is love the same." 

" Thou goest unto the grave," I sigh'd, — 
" Dark is the bourne and drear to bide !" 
'' Sweet is the land, and bright !" she cried. 
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" Soft ! my love," I said, in fear ; 

'' Thou art too weak to tempt that sphere, 

Too young, too fair, too welcome Here !" 

An angel left the fields of light ; 
A dream fell o'er my vision'd sight, 
And heav'n lay open, pure and bright. — 
Still dasp'd I her as all were night ! 

Shrilly a trump through ether rings ; 
The angel spread his gleaming wings, 
The gate of heay'n moved on its hinge ! 

I smote my breast to plead and pray, 
I cried, " haste, do not stay !" 
A light beam'd bright as beaming day,— 
I sank upon her lifeless clay ! 



These' s a steep in my fame, there's a stop in my fate, 
I can never be happy, shall never be great. 
There's a beat at my breast, there's a knell at my ear, 
That taunts me with failure, that fills me with fear. 

f2 
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How can I be happy, how can I be glad, 
When all that I lived for seems not to be had. 
When all that is lovely is fleeting away. 
When the sun of my morning hath never a ray, 
And never a star hath the night of my sorrow : 
A-sighing to-day, 'twill be dying to-morrow ! 
I cannot, I'm sure, much longer endure : 
. 'Tis as if the low voice of my hope never more 
Should remember my bosom, or play with my ear 
TOl my hand shook as grasping a powerful spear ; — 
Or as if the pure tears of my innocence shed 
For the griefs of my mother, at turn of the head, 
Were converted to blood-drops, clammy and chill, 
Of that mother, for my after error and ill : — 
And, as I again gazed, my heart grew still ! 
For what I had tended for days and for years, 
For what I had nourished with hopes and with fears,— 
The bow'r of my Fame, where the myrtle should stay 
With the ivy, and live as the hours should decay, — 
I look'd on, and deem'd all was blooming as Spring ; 
My muse had but time to wave ecstacy's wing — 
I turned again, disease was seen ; 
No flower was there but would sadden the tomb ; 
Death sat dark brooding where Hope had been. 
And about my brows the misty damps 
Of decay, as the death-moth, closed the lamps 

Of the halo of glory and soft myrtle-sheen ! 

****** 
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Should I fade, what were lost? should I die, what were 

dead? 
Time would go on with his even tread. 
I might shatter my heart, and o'erlay my desire, 
I might wander away and take my lyre ; 
I might bury myself with my song to-day, 
Or sing my new lay 'neath a stranger-sky, 
And never a voice would cry me nay. 
Never a soul would ask me why ! 



Stands. 

DscEiTruL man, if man thou art. 
Or demon from the depth of hell, 

How canst thou break a woman's heart, 
And, smiling, tell her all is well P 

And is it well, and art thou gay. 
And canst thou thus remorseless rest, — 

Thou who hast class'd thee with the fiends. 
And wrung the woman from my breast ! 

Malignant curse ! nightly was heard 
Thy whisper'd lie, thy souUess vow ;— 

Forgotten, broken, dar^st thou say 
" Whif didst thou love me — fool wert thou ?** 
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man, beware! for time and earth 
Have yet to learn what women dare : 

G-o, taunt the bastard of his birth, 
But mind thou ' jest'st not with despair !' 



Belieye me, dear Bessie, 'twas never decreed 

That thj life should pass cheerless and lonely ; 
The bright ruling Stars and the Fates have agreed 

That thou art for me, and me only. 
Then say thou'lt be mine, and whatever, dear maid, 

In weal or in woe may betide us — 
In brightest of sunshine or darkest of shade. 

No power upon earth shall divide uis. 

Methinks, as I gaze on that bosom so white. 

And the roses thy fair &ce adorning, 
I could press thy sweet lips the last moment at night. 

And kiss them the first in the morning. 
Then ask not the reason I dote upon one 

That to me is the purest, the rarest : 
Who walks round a garden where roses are grown. 

But tumeth his eyes to the £sdrest P 
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Oh ! thy life shall go down as unsullied and bright 

As the sun now sinking before thee, 
Who hangs round his chamber the curtains of light, 

And sleeps on the bosom of glory ! 
The lustre that beams in that beautiful eye 

May change, but thy goodness will never ; 
And by thy blest spirit, which never can die, 

I swear I will love thee for ever. 



BiEMBiCBEB me ; and, dearest maid, 
When those inspiring charms shall fade. 
And beauty linger in the shade 

Of love-lorn memory, — 
Oh ! then, when hearts are colder grown, 
Believe not thine shall beat alone. 
This heart, as now, wOl be thine own, 

And I'll remember thee. 

Eemember me ; and though the bell 

Of death should toll thy funeral knell, 

And weeping flow'rs should round thee dwell, 

And waft their sighs to me,— 
Oh, then within my bosom's core 
Thou'lt live beloved as before ; 
When youth and hope shall be no more, 

I'll still remember thee ! 
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Eemxhbxb thee ? Yes, ever ! 
E'en though Fate may sever 

Thy fond heart from me, 
Still in hours of sadness, 
Hours of gloom and madness, 

m remember thee. 
Each endearing token, 
And the tows we've spoken. 
Too abruptly broken. 

Long will cherish'd be ; 
And while absence paineth, 
And while life remaineth, 

m remember thee. 

And when Spring retumeth, 
And this young heart bumeth 

Once again to be 
Down among the wild-wood. 
Where we spent our childhood, 

111 remember thee. 
There the primrose bloweth. 
There the daisy groweth. 
There the wild stream floweth. 

Dearly loved by me. 
These I fondly cherish, 
Yet, though all should perish, 

I'U remember thee. 
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But, how sad and dreary. 
Lonesome, yoid and weary, 

Will the long nights be ! 
Even then, when Sorrow 
Brings each sad to-morrow, 

I'll remember thee. 
And whilst Memory dreaming 
Of the past stiU beaming, 
Sees thine image gleaming 

Placidly on me, — 
Then beloyed and dearest. 
To my soul the nearest, 

ril remember thee. 



It is a wond'rous thing and strange 
To see how all things move and change ! 
All is working — all is motion. 
From the streamlet to the ocean ; 
From the smallest globe of dew, 
To the fiurthest orb we yiew ; 
From onr boyhood's days, till we 
Bise to large maturity. 
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All is working — ^nothing still, 

All that changes ever will. 

While the lamps of night are dwindling 

The red beams of mom are kindling ; 

Summer bids the flow'r to bloom. 

Winter comes and builds a tomb ; 

Age succeeding age rolls on, 

As the Aaj before the sun ; 

Kingdoms rise, and kingdoms fall,-» 

Sparta has become a wall ; 

Troy a wide and wasting plain, — 

And, more, the Troy of Homer's strain ! 

Countless stars, that wreathe the night 

With inestimable light ; 

Blasdng comets, darting through 

Atmospheres of awful hue ; 

Thunder-rolling storms, that rise 

In wild contention to the skies. 

Proclaim that Mutability 

Moves through all we know and see. 
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^ larttotlL 



Fasewell ! but in those bright and blissful houi*s 
When roseate Joy shall strew thy path with flowers ; 
When forest birds shall sing for thee alone, 
And ev'ry rose for thy delight be blown ; 
When Bagley feels enchantment from the bound 
Of thy light feet along the mossy ground, 
And heay'n above thee spreads out all its blue, 
Oh, think of him who sighs to roam there too ! 
Who fain would list to thy fisimiliar talk, — 
The soul and beauty of an evening walk ; 
Who longs to pluck for thee the blue harebells. 
And tell old stories in the azure deUs ; 
Who yearns to wander once again, and find 
Unchanged the scenes he long has left behind : — 
The mould'ring walls of Godstow's nunnery ; 
The quiet stream that glides serenely by ; 
The rustic seat where many a youth and maid 
Have told sweet truths beneath the willow's shade ; 
The groves of Bagley and its thousand oaks, — 
Oh, may they never feel the woodman's strokes \ — 
Or, &lling, still their regal state maintain, 
M onarchs for ever of the land or main ! 



1 
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Beneath their ample shades, in quest of flow'] 
The dear employment of our happier hours — 
Boam thou, and pluck the rose bedripp'd with dew, 
The little daisy and the violet blue, 
t A sprig of woodbine and a bough of laurel, 

A pearly lily with a neck of coral ; 
And that by thee I ne'er may be forgot, 
Entwine around them iibeforffet'm&4k)t : * 
And when thou yiewest them thou shalt behold 
A treasure richer than a mine of gold, 
For they'll administer sweet thoughts to thee 
Of love and truth, of hope and constancy ! 

Adieu, adieu ! May thy young bosom know 
Each bliss that earth can give, or Heav'n bestow ; 
May no rude blast of fortune meet the waye 
That bears thee onward to the peaceful grave, — 
But may it glide along life's winding stream 
Sweet as the journey of a pleasant dream. 
Oh ! may thy ev'ry walk be strew'd with flow'rs, 
And ev'ry morning bring thee happier hours ; 
So may thy life in quiet glide away, 
With all the beauty of a summer's day ! 

One wish remains the heart cannot conceal. 
One pang is mine which every heart must feel, — 
Adieu, remember me ! Hark I 'tis the knell 
Of my departing pleasure. — ^Eare-thee-well ! 
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Ik thine eyes myself I see, 

In mine eyes thy form is dwelling ; 
My fond heart, too, mirrors thee, 
But thy heart I cannot see, 

EUen! 

So would know if joy or woe. 

Love or pride thy breast is swelling ; 
Truth thou art, do all avow : 
Only speak, and I shall know, 

Ellen! 



" What is yonder glimmer. Aphid, — 
As an infant star, fire-swathed, — 
G-leaming as thine honour. Aphid ?'* 

" 'Tis a little drop of dew 

Burnished by foot of fairy 
Laying in the moonlit mead ; 

Or the tear-drop of my Mary : — 

From those bright orbs beaming o'er me. 
Dazzling dewy tear of glory !'* 
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God saw the wretched beggar go, 
He saw the way-worn traveller roam, — 

Commanded Death to bend his bow, 
Then bear the outcast wanderer home. 

GK)d saw the moumfol maiden grieve — 
The weary world her soul did tire ; 

He beckon'd Death to softly breathe, 
And bear her to the seraph-choir. 

God saw the tyrant's blacken'd heart, 
As on the poor oppression fell, 

And summon'd Death to whet his dart ; 
But where he bore him who may tell ? 



1851. 



As in the night, when stars are few, 
'lis sad if even one should fall, 

So in this dark and rayless earth, — 
And thou— the brightest of them all ! 
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Eorgive, Lord, the Heaying sigh, 
Eorgiye, O Lord, the falling tear : 

'Tis but the wail of the winter lone, 
'Tis but the woe of the withered year. 

The winter winds awake a moan 
Till summer with its flow'rs be near, 

And through my heart a dreary groan 
Shall wake till Ellen reappear ! 



S^im^n—^a Mam %iU. 

Sleep, though thou diest : thou need'st not fear ; 
Well hast thou walk'd, soft be thy rest : 
They will not slight thee *mongst the blest, — 

Thou who hast been so welcome here. 

« 
It is a blessed thing to sleep. 

To wrap thee o'er with innocence. 

To feel the dew-like influence, 

Nor care if Death should sidelong creep. 

He cannot rob thee of thy heaven ; 

And whensoever thy heart be bared. 

He will not find it unprepared, 
Nor all unworth, for thou hast striven. 
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Nop will the wrath of Time be pour'd 
"Upon thy bones fop houps all stpewn 
In wanton waste, — such thou hast hewn 

To noblest ends, and greatly stoped : 

And shalt not miss thy pich pewapd ; 
As speaks thy calm bpeast*s eloquence, 
'Twepe wopth an age' sin-abstinence 

An houp to have, triumphant lopd 

O'ep Death at death. Hope not delay, 
Fear not to tpead the dapken'd land, — 
Myriads will tendep thee the hand. 

And burst thee thpough the night to day ! 



^ni an it Irt? 

Ain) can it be that he is dead,— 
That once hapmonious all in all 
Be but a ringing at the head, 

A dpead confusing syllable P 
That perfect mould, compact and cleap, 
We deem'd had been immortal near. 
Op ta'en a lease 'yond pudep clay, — 
But, ah ! "He lieth low," they say ; 
" His spirit papted — ^pest him God ! — 
His hand is fettep'd to the sod." 
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That hand with all his heart upon, 

That ran the crowd as light along, 

Speaking as by electric tongue, 

Hath now no palm to dart upon 1 

• 

" He sank to sleep in evening hour." 

He must be sleeping in his bow'r, 

And only of his heav'n be dreaming, 
As was his wont, — ^his thought so pure, 
Elysian-fed, — and never, sure, 

So early quench'd, so brightly beaming ! 

They answer, « He is lost in night," 

Or, "He hathta'en his heav'nward flight." 

And where exists the mortal wight 

May pierce that depth or scale that height ? 

But, still, whatever may be said, 
I can't believe that he is dead 1 

I'll wait beside his chamber door, 
Where'er he used to walk will tread. 

Will stand his lonely grave before. 
And loose the turf about his head ! 
The flow'rs he most desired will bring. 
The song he most did love will sing, — 
And drear must be that trancy night, 
Or dear that heaven's day- delight. 

And dark thy sorrow, O my soul ! 
If from the ground no sound shall rise, — 
No voice be found in all the skies 

To answer to me and condole. 

G 
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Wheiit Summer comesi and skies are bright, a cheerful baud 

we'll go, 
Through forest-shade and meadow green, and where the 

streamlets flow ; 
Through copses thick, where blue harebells will ring a fairy 

peal, 
And bring us back the happiness that we were wont to feel. 
"We'll gather flow'rs of every kind, no matter what the hue, 
For he who loves the richest rose should love the daisy too : 
We'll weave them in a beauteous wreath, to sweetly circle 

round 
A ring of kind and happy friends upon the mossy ground ; 
We'll tell the tale, and sing the song of the merry days of 

oldj 
And who shall say we can't be gay without the aid of gold ? 

We do not sigh for mansions high where kings and princes 

dwell. 
We only ask a spot of green, a lowly forest dell ; 
And doubt it not a time will come when every quiet glade 
Will be a free and open walk for ail whom God hath made. 
The young, the old, the rich, the poor, the pensive and the 

Should share alike, !twas given to all at Nature's natal 
day. 
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The bird beneath his leafy roof that sings so merrily, 
Chants not to kings a happier strain than now he does to me ; 
The flow'r so delicate and gay, upon its bed of grass, 
Turns not its lovely face away although a beggar pass. 
God sent the flow'rs for all to cuU, and soon will come a day, 
A glorious day, when none shall dare to take his gifts away ; 
When we shall all again unite in some sweet greenwood hall. 
And dance upon the velvet plot that I^ature spread for all, — 
And tell the tale, and sing the song of the merry days of old ; 
And who shall say we can't be gay without the aid of gold ? 



Sffnntt 

I OAEE not for thy creed, be thou but true. 

Thy mind unbiass'd and thy heart erect : 
Give me but that regard to friendship due, 

No more the recompense that I expect 
For my heart's love for thine. But should' st thou prove 

Unworthy, prejudiced, I coul^ not scorn, — 
Eegard would turn to pity, and that love 

In which we long have joy'd would make me mourn. 
"We love man for his love, and heart to heart 

Should be as kindred as are twin-bom roses. 
Oh, may no sland'rous tongue have power to part 

Two souls wherein the love of years reposes ! 
Be true, and whatsoe'er thy creed may be. 
Thy heart for ever is the same to me. , 

a 2 
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S^tn^n, 



WRITTEN BEFOBE THE CONCLUBION OF THE LATE WAB. 



Whbit will the war be over, 
And the strife of battle cease ; 

When will the nations gather 
'Neath the olive-shade of Peace P 

Must we wait the Czar's contrition, 

Or the bending of his will ; 
And satiate ambition, 

Conquer, avenge, and kill, 

Till our arms embrace no friend, 
And our hand can smite no foe ; 

Till we have not a man to send. 
Or a fraction to bestow ? 

Alas ! Civilization 

Demands an earnest blow ; 
And not nation against nation, 

And not Turkey 'gaiust the foe, 

But the whole of Freedom's Europe, 
'Gtdnst the might of serfdom stands. 

And we may not seek the scabbard 
Till the sword drops from our hands, 
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Or the haughty Czar is humbled, 
And his glory turn to shame : 

When his fortresses lie crumbled 
Shall his cities 'scape the flame. 

When that erring soul shall tremble, 
And his accents falter " Peace !'' 

Then shall the war be over, 
And the strife of carnage cease, — 

While the Lord, the God of battles, 
We hail the Prince of Peace. 



60)t sab£ u all 

O LoBD, Thou know'st beneath the skies 

The lights of heav'n but fitful fall,^ 
Falling, are but of twilight worth 
To noon of heav'n. Oh, dark is earth ! 

God save us all ! 

All, all, O God I we name not onoi 

Siuce all are one, — ^the hut and hall 
Alikfl combine to form the scene ; 
We say not only " Save the Queen," 

God save us all ! 
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All, all, proud man ! though hundreds rail, 

The lowly bom, — and loudly call 
" Preserve but us, their cries confound !" — 
l^is prayer shall scale Heaven'^ utmost bound, 

God save us all ! 

Weigh'd in Thy balance, Lord, the great 

Are as the sands of ocean small : 
Pride grasps not pow'r, nor fortune fate ; 
Meanness is mean in robes of state — 

God save us ail ! 

Princes and ploughboys, slaves and kings. 

We but one name, Thy subjects, call ; 
Foemen and friends we love the same ; 
Man is the password, man the name — 

God save us all ! 

Foemen and Mends ! TTplifb them both ; 

Sad should we be if one should fall. 
Peoples and pow'rs ! The loyal shout 
Is " Save the Queen," but Love rings out, 

God save us all ! 

Save us from pride, from thoughts that en*. 

From words that wound, from sickness' thrall ; 
From hate, disdain, dark despot pow'r. 
From every ill through every hour, 

God save us all ! 
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I'tSjJlttillt, 



t* -n/vu-B >f 



BUNG TBE CONCLUSION OP A POEM ON " HOMB. 

O Tnor Eternal Parent, who hast set 

Thy signet on the stars, — ^Thou who hast writ 

Thy might on mountain-tops, and on the flower 

Thy love, and all in man, — Terrific Power ! 

Shall man immortal droop while shines the star ? 

Be hound to earth while soars the mount afar P 

Unknown, unpitied die, while blooms the flower 

Loved and caress'd P Mild as Terrific Power ! 

Eevive, remould this chaos of old days. 

Fashion the heart to feel, the soul to praise ; 

Link Peace to Purety fair, Mercy to Might, 

Pity to Misery poor, — " Defend the right !" 

And man, O man ! the little spark thy God 

Shall give, fan that to flame it burst, and melts the rod 

Despotic old ; melts, too, cold apathy 

Of man toward man and ime, that woe may be 

A thing to be explored and overcome, 

That man securely through his life may roam, 

That every head be shelter'd by a Home ! 
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^tisoixon* 



I WAS arwandering— 

Leisurely roving ; 
Looking about me, 

But looking for nothing. 

It was the woodland 
"Where I was roving, 

Looking about me, — 
Looking, not loving : 

All in the Summer fSur ; 

Li the noon clear. 
When the mist was not, 

And there was no tear 

Li the delicate vase, 
Or the beautiful bell 

That the fairies muffle 
For Even's knell 

(When the winds knoll 
With a sadden'd sound, 

And the dew comes weeping 
Along the ground.) 
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But I did not delight, 
Nop knew mine error,— 

When — oh, entrancing sight ! 
Oh, joy and terror !— 

I saw a maiden fair 
Mist-like rise o'er me ; 

Streaming her golden hair — 
Cascade of glory ! 

Gleaming her skyey eye 
Sternly yet steadily, — 

Turning from earth and sky, 
Then, gazing fiill on me, — 

^ Hast thou no joy ?" she said ; 

" No awe nor wonder ?" 
I could but deeply fear. 

But deeply ponder ; 

But sorrowed not, for all 
My soul and sense was stirr'd 

With echoes loud and long. 
As ear had never heard ; 

As of a thousand pipes 
Through a thousand halls ; 

As of many a mocking-bird, 
With more swells and falls : 
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All birds in order, 

Yet all birds together : 

The loud lark hung aloft, 
And from ey'iy feather 

Shook shrillj song ; and rung 
The wild-wood with gladness, 

And waved its joyous plumes, — 
Sorrow were madness ! 

I could but love the maid, 

So knew Detotioit, 
And, from a burning star, 

To a star in ocean 

Mirrored, she grew to me, 

And a light tender ; 
And long she led me 

In her gleaming splendour, 

Through ways enwreathed 
With flEur gems and posies,-* 

Through valleys of lilies. 
And thickets of roses. 

And she open'd the flow'r. 
And unfolded the rose, — 

And there was no thing. 
Small nor great, that grows. 
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Bnt thereon was a sigii set. 

And a seal broad ; 
And I saw plainly 

Thereon was GOD. 

The Lord had been there. 

Filling with gladness ; 
The Lord was still there, 

Keeping from sadness. 

And I grew abash' d, 

And myself upbraided 
That I knew not these things 

Of my reason, unaided. 

Then tum'd my guide to go, — 

I fell upon my knee : 
" Leave me not in my blindness, 

Leave me not without pledge from thee." 

" Think of me," she said ; 

" Think, and the thought shall be 
As my presence and might, 

A spell and power to thee. 

" This be thy word and creed, 

Thy pathway hallowing : — 
Thou toaWst the way with Ood, 

Sis footsteps following,** 
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Thebb was no star in all the sky, 
The moon had dosed her matron eye, 

And never knew if ever she 
Would ope to light again. 
The storm, that slept upon the cliff, 

Awoke to rouse the slumb*rous sea ; 
Time stood, or scarcely seem'd to flee ; 
Mom came, and still no mom had we ; 
The wandering winds all shiv'ringly 

"Went howling o'er the plain ; 
And night was all dismay could be. 
And earth was weeping bitterly 

In unrepressM pain : 
While thunder,'as all ears would crack. 
Burst rattling o'er heaven's bending black- 
As a hundred troop of prancing horse 
On iron arch — ^*mid echoes hoarse, 

And lightning's dread display, — 
As Hell had got the upper hand, 
And flamed on high his burning brand, 

Blasting the face of day ! 



Still raging as a hero foil'd 
In an unworthy fray. 
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Guther'd the Storm his shattered force, 
Charged ev'ry horror from its source, 

And dash'd upon his prey ! 
Eung ev'ry valley, hill, and vault, 
At this tremendous last assault, — 

Quiv'ring as smote in twaia ; 
Echo'd and shook th* unyielding earth, 

As bending plain to plain : 
The heav'ns seem'd falling as a sheet, 
The clouds fell foaming at the feet, 

In balls of plashing rain ! 
The thunder, as a coiled curse, 
TJnroll'd its maledictions fierce, 
"With a thrice-echoing boom ; 
The lightning play'd the tombs among. 
As sheeted phantoms upward sprung 

To the last dreadful doom ! 
Man saw, and shudder'd at the sight ; 
Some roam*d with torches through the nighty 
Shrieking, as with unearthly might, 

" The Eesurrection-day !" 
And, truly, when the morning smiled. 

Sudden, with a fiill ray ; 
And larks, as earth's thanksgivings, gush'd 

Up in the glorious gray ; 
As dear old £Etces beam'd once more. 
And the new air with accents rung, — 
With human words from human tongue, — 
They seem'd to walk the heav'ns among. 
And bask as in eternal day. 
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Stanjss fax ftttsit. 

Nbvbe quarrel with life, be it ever bo sad, 

Or with sorrows the heart hath it cannot forego : 
There are moments when brightest of joys may be had, 

There are dreams of enchantment the world cannot know; 
There are fond recollections of summer days gone. 
The heart loves to muse on when silent and lone ; 
There are spirits that live in our smiles and our tears, 
That bring back the sunshine of happier years. 

Never quarrel with life. In a valley of roses 

If one blossom £ade, should we kick at the thorn ? 
Though we lose the bright sun when the soft even closes, 

Shall we sullenly wait for his coming at mom ? 
Oh, believe me, not always gay pleasure will fling 
The- roses about thee which bloom' d in thy Spring : 
Our joys and our sorrows, our hopes and our fears. 
Are the pulses that strike the loud music of years. 

Never quarrel with life : 'tis a delicate blossom, 

That buds in our childhood — that glows in our youth ; 
And he who would wear its best gem in his bosom 

Must kneel at the altar of innocent Truth. 
G-o, win her sweet kisses, — go, take her fair hand ; 
She will lead thee at length to a beautiful land, 
Where Summer, and Autumn, and — ^ah ! may I sing — 
Old Winter shall mingle and blend in one Spring. 
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Tis dying, 'tis dying, my own cherish' d flower, 

That long I had tended with fondness and care ; 
And when I look back to that bright snnny hour 

I found it enrich'd with a beauty so rare— 
I think of its worth, and the pale thought of sorrow 
Bums in my brain as I think of to-morrow, — 
My star will be clouded, and where shall I borrow 
One kind ray of hope to illume my despair ? 

Hush! hush ! — 'tis her whisper, — ^listen, oh, listen ! 

Oh, for one word ere her spirit be fled ! 
See, round her brow, how the pale shadows glisten ! 

She's dying, — 'tis glory encircles her head ! 
Stay, stay, for one moment ! Oh, who shall divide us P 
One moment ! one moment ! No, no, 'tis denied us ! 
One moment! one moment ! — Stem Death hath defied us ! 

'Tis over, 'tis over — ^my flower lies dead ! 

She's gone to a land where the good are rewarded ; 

Oh, there vrill her beauty eternally glow ! 
In that region of glory to her is awarded 

An angel's tiara to crown her fisiir brow. — 
And though this fond heart may ne'er more recover 
The sweet intercourse of its beautiful lover, 
'Tis something to know that her sorrows are over, 

And the angels in heaven attend on her now ! 
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Hbbe rests the moon to-night, 

And here to-night rest we : 
The mountain is looking to heav'n, 

And I will look to thee, — 

Por thou art a heay'n, and love 

Shines, as stars, in thj eyes' bright blue, 
And the song of angels wakens 

When thy voice and the soft winds woo. 

Fair is the form of the night 
In its armour of silver and blue. 

But &irer, maid, art thou, 

With thy heart in thy bosom true. 

There is beauty in ev'ry flow'r, 

And glory in ev'ry star ; 
And we love them for what they seem 

No less than for what they are. 

The greenness and freshness of earth 
Is illumed by the splendour above ; 

Love lends its magic to beauty, 
And beauty its lustre to love. 
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All the birds of to-niglit are doves, 

So silvery clear is the light ; 
'Tis the jubilee of the year, 

When Day comes to banquet with Night. 

The stars are guests, so mantled 

We can only see their eyes : 
It must be sweet to be nigher, 

And to know tteir mysteries. 

It must be sweet to be nigher, 

Yet I do not wish to be near ; 
Angel-voices seem to welcome, 

But I think I would rather be here, — 

For thou art a heav'n, and love 

Shines, as stars, in thy eyes' bright blue. 
And the song of angels wakens 

When thy voice and the soft winds woo. 



$ Mar Irsptnt 

Bbitoks, awake, awake ! 

Heard ye the blast of war ? 
Eoemen, now tremble and quake ! 

Hear ye the lion roar ? 

H 
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Long, long in mercy stay'd 
We our ayenging hand ; 

Now that War's embers blaze, 
Shall we not pluck one brand — 

Bleed for our hearths and homes, 
Die for our fatherland ? 

Peace was our open palm. 

Peace was our soothing song ; 
They would not dasp that palm. 

They would not sing that song. 
They would enchain our limbs, 

Shall they not feel our hand P 
Prom War's destroying flame 

Pluck the avenging brand, — 
Bleed for your hearths and homes. 

Die for your fatherland ! 



Baby, fair as aught can here be, 

Pure as anything to die, 
Scenes in slumber-land await thee, 

Inward cast thy little eye : 
Sleep as sleep the dead, but die not ; 
Let me hear thee breathe, but sigh not. 
As a dream thy being real, 
What must be thy life ideal ? 
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" Safely sleep," all spirits sigh ; 

Safely sleep, a watch is given, — 
Safely 'neaththy mother's eye, 

Safely 'neath the eye of Heaven. 
Sleep as sleep the dead, but die not ; 
Let me hear thee breathe, but sigh not. 
As a dream thy being real, 
Sweet must be thy life ideal ! 



He is of unassuming state. 

He is not heralded about. 
He clicks not at the garden-gate. 

He Cometh by a lonely route. 

He goeth by the way he came, — 
And who shall say where next will flee ? 

Where is the thunder and the flame. 
And tramp and trump which well may be ? 

Yet well may not, as well knows he— 

The gentlest and most terrible ! 
His deeds, his honours, and his fame, 

XJnutter'd as unutterable ! 

H 2 
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He is no ruthless, reckless king, 

No huntsman maddening in the chase 

He is no proud, imperious prince, 
He loathes no beggar to embrace. 

• 

He shrieks not with the laugh of hate, 
Exults not with a single sound ; 

Nought is so silent and so still, 
And nought so speaking and profound ! 



^m^ — 



Stanzas. 

'Tis something to have watch'd a star, 
And seen it gathered from the sky ; 

'Tis something to have miss'd a fnend, 
Or lost his smile in passing bj. 

'Tis something to have dreamt a bliss. 
And found it flown in waking hour ; 

'Tis something to have lost a lamb. 
Or e'en a bird, or e'en a flower. 

'Tis something to have lost but one, 
If lost but even for a day, — 

And thou wert all, and thou art gone 
For seasons, summers, years, for aye ! 
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®0 €ar1t 

Earth, thou beauteous world ! I ne'er 
Behold th J sweet and placid face, 

But think thee, lovely orb, by far 
The fairest of the starry race. 

But whence art thou, Earth ! and why ? 

And whence are we, and why are we ? 
The tongue of Time is mute as death, % 

And deaf the ear of Destiny ! 

1 ask the wing'd winds whence they come ; 
I ask the proud hills tow*ring high : 

** We are !" exclaim the viewless winds ; 
" We are !'* the distant hills reply. 

And when the wind-struck lyre resounds 

In thunder-jarring notes afer, 
I ask the wild lamenting waves. 

And still the answer is, " We are !" 

But thou art changed from what thou wert, 
And thou wilt change from what thou art ; 

And yet, Earth ! whate'er thy change, 
We still of thee shall form a part. 
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The land has issued from the sea, 
The sea has lost its ancient shore ; 

And where the present ocean rolls, 
Enchanting landscapes smiled before. 

Thus oyer, in one changeless change, 
Thou thy eternal course dost run, 

And on thy living bosom bear'st 
Thy glorious burden round the sun. 

To thy great age, if age thou hast — 
And ne'er should faith with reason jar- 

Hfie very lifetime of the hills 
Were but the falling of a star. 

Created, or created not, 

This much, Earth, in thee I see, — 
The sepulchre of all that was, 

The graye of all that is to be ! 
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Bfimtt 

All that we do or seem 

Is but a dream within a dream. 

Edoab Allah Fob. 

I dseam'd a sweet, sad dream ; I dream'd mj love — 

Long since departed this wild world's liarsh clamour — 
As I was wand'iing down a moonlit grove, 

Leapt round my path as the soft winds' enamour : 
And all that lorely night, and the next mom, 

And noon, we walk'd with hliss where waves the willow ; 
And, at the last, I lay me down to rest 

Bjr a pure stream — ^her breast mj heaving pillow : 
And, dreaming, dreamt again : methought, bethinking, 

I la J on the blue side of heav^ dul j ; 
And a huge wave arose, and envious roll'd. 

And stole mj love ! I shriek'd, and woke — and truly 
There laj I — on mj bed, but cold mj pillow. 
And where was she, — sod what th' awak'ning billow t 



BALLADS, TALES, &c. 
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« Too late, too late !" the angels sigh, 

As o'er the dead offenders wail ; 
" Too late, too late !" the fiends replj, 

*' To list in hell the suppliant tale.'* 
" Too late, too late to dying pray," 

Saith Death, and stills the stuttering tongue ! 
" Too late, too late !" all spirits say, 

" When the last trumpet blast hath rung !" 



" 'Tifl early yet," the Eeckless said ; 

" She can but let her sorrows flow, — 
I'll but delay one little hour. 

And then, companions, I will go." 
Thus spake the youth by pleasure held-: 

Now turn we to the child of woe. 
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*' 'Tis late, 'tis late !" the maid bewail'd ; 

" Oh, what can e'er my love delay 
Op lack of health, or want of truth — 

So well, so fond but yesterday ? — 
Since then he vow'd, before the star 

Of eve should shine he here would be, 
And bless me with love's holy light — 

Dearer than all the stars to me ! 
And bade me, ere the night-birds sung 

To list his whistle from the hill : 
And I have watch'd the night-star long, 

And heard the night-birds' carol shrill, 
TiU sight grows dim, and dies the hymn. — 

I hear no echo from the hill !" 
« 'Tis late, 'tis late !" the maid bewail'd ; 

** Oh, what can stay my Edwy so ?" 
She leant her breast against a tree. 

Beside a stream that ran below. 
" 'Tis late, 'tis kte !" She fell asleep : 

The moonbeams tranced her aching eye. — 
'' 'Tis late, 'tis late !" she cried in dream, 

*' 'Tis late, 'tis late !" the hills reply ! 
But who is he that comes this way, 

With reeling gait and glaring eye ? 
'' 'Tis soon, 'tis soon !" the Beckless said, 

But never an echo rose on air. 
" 'Tis soon, 'tis soon! but where my love ?'* 

Yet never an echo told him where. 
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Pale growB the purple of his cheek,— 
He seeks the stream — ^he wanders there ; 

He sees — ^he hastes, — she starts, she wakes, 
Bat reels below ; he shrieks. — ^Despair ! 

'^ Too late, too late 1" the angels say, 
" Too late, too late !" the fiends of air ! 



%\t ®llr f ratoelUr. 

'TwAS a dark, dull, dreary 
Night, in the weary 
"Winter, — ^when, lo ! 
Through the knee-deep snow. 
Borne on by care 
And the whistling air, 
An old, old man, 
Who had measured his span, 
Wended, wended, — 
His heart by woe, by woe 
Bended) aye rended ! 

The tear in his eye 
The current that rush'd nigh 
Fain would have brush'd, by 
Its blows seeming guided, 
From his sunken eyelid ; 
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But &8ter, I trow, 
Than the winds could blow 
The tear from his eye, 
By the fruitful sigh 
Was the channel fill'd. 
And the waters were spill'd 
To his deep cheek-hollow, 
So ready to swallow, 
Or haply were slear'd 
To the old man's beard, — 
By the winds in a trice 
Converted to ice. 



He look'd not around, 
Nor before, nor to heay'n, 
Lest a check might be given 
To his direful intent : 
But whither he went, 
Or where he would go. 
He seem'd not to know, — 
And he seem'd not to care. 
For his bosom was bare : 
The old man was friendless. 
His sorrows were endless ; 
He could bear no longer, 
And so would wander 
Away from his hearth — 
From the face of the earth. 
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To some lonely spot 
Where his sorrows were not, — 
Where his woes he might lay 
As a burden awaj, — 

loLj himself, too, for oyer. 
He thought he had waited 
Long enough, to be hated : 
Death seem*d to stop and stay ; 
He'd meet him on the way : 
And he ween'd that the snow 
Would well mantle — but, no ! 
The death was too, too chill : 
So on, on he totter'd, till 
He reach'd a lone place 
Were 'twas dreadful to gaze ! 
Tree-trunks bent and high 
Hid light from the sky, 
As they leant o'er a river 
Dark-flowing for ever ; 
And over the flood 
A huge arch stood i^ 
And the rash bat dash'd. 
And the otter splash'd, 
As through hollow and chink 
Flaflh'd the waves on the brink,- 
Where-over bending, 
With sighs unending. 

The old, old man 

Took his trembling stand. 
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And lie watch'd for a wave 
That should be his dark grave-- 

His ever-relief. 
He gazed not long, 
The tide was strong — 

Thetide of grief! 
His breast was brimming, 
His head was swimming ; 

Tears hid the stream. 

Too crazed to think, 
He sank down on the bnnk : 
And as the moon woke, 
And from dark clouds broke ; 
As a pale light came. 
Could be gathered his name ; 
As he lifted his hair. 
Was discover' d Despajoi 
Set plain on his brow. 

Then awoke his mad fear. 
And sobb'd aloud, " Drear, 
Oh, drear was my home 
From whence I would roam, 
And drear was the snow 
"Where my footsteps woidd go, 
But drearer the river 
Now I'm come hither ; 
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And why do I linger ? 
Gk)d ! hy thy finger 
I deem thou dost hold me !" 

He lifted his eyes. 
And look'd unto the skies ; 
And it seem'd that a ray 
From the moon broke away 
To the child of dejection ; 
The ray was Bepleotiok : 
And the old man thought. 

And then, with a shiyer, 
He left the dark river, 
Turning his head 
Toward heay'n, and his tread 
Toward home. 

And cheerfulness came : 

The night seem'd not the same ; 

The moon reinstated, 

The darkness abated ; 

The winds closed their tourney, 

And ceased their swift journey, 

And scarce of the sky 
Was a point, but an eye 
Of an angel was looking, 
That darkness rebuking ! 
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And as onward he went 
He was met by GoimirT, 
Who poured a flood 
Of rich wine in his blood ; 

And as dad with heay'n's beam 
He regained his home, 
Which was drear as the tomb, 

But not as the stream. 

No fire and no food — 
Oh ! where was the good 
Of his coming awaj P 
He betook him to praj,*^ 
And until the mom 
By the sunray was bom, 
His prayers he repeated ; 
Nor long was he seated 
Ere FoBTuin came in. 
And freed him of sorrow as prayer did of sin. 

He lired on respected. 
And not so dgeelied; 
And fen from life's stage, 

Sheer exhausted by sge« 
And unto the season 
Betum*d when his xeason 
Wandered, was ermnofe 

H^^ and g)ad,r- 
BottimwsstibeddiMo 

Aye mieat sad ssd f 
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And mark you the dAy 
That he totter'd away, — 
That he fell from Time's height 
To Eternity's night, 
Whose depths he might sound 
'Neath the grassy mound, — 
'Twas the day that he trod 
So near to the murder, so far jBrom his Grod! 



" The night is dark," young Conald cried ; 

'' I deem 'tis dark for me ! 
To-night I take my wonted stand 

Beneath the haunted tree. 

*' The night is dark, my dagger's bright, — 

And lightning shall not seem 
So dread as shall that dagger-dart, 

Nor thunder as the scream ! 

" Oh, knights, and lords, and ladies fair 

All needs must pass thereby, 
And something tells me, that to-night 

A man renown'd must die !" 
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" My child," the mother cried, " forbear ! 

Such murder maj not be ; 
The kneU that ringeth in thy ear 

Is sure the knell for thee !" 

" Now, by my blood !" young Conald cried, 

" No kin art thou to me ; 
I'U wet this dagger in thy heart. 

Then steep it 'neath the tree !" 

But, as he raised his hand to strike, 
The lightning fllash begun : — ' 

Molten the dagger left his hand, 
As snow before the sun ! 

Cried he, enraged, " If this be sent 
To judge, its mark 'twiU miss ; 

By death ! I'll take revenge on Heav'n, — 
A hundred die for this !" 

Forth from his dreadful belt he drew 

Another dagger bright. 
His mother wail'd him till he went, 

Then wail'd unto the night. 

But see ! he staggers on the way, 

He sinks upon the hill ! 
High Heav'n could send a dagger forth, 

To murder not, but kill ! 

I 
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The lightning pierced him as he went, 

The thunder boom'd his knell ; 
The daj had been as dark as night, 

The night was dark as hell ! 

They deem'd his doom was death, and sought. 

But Conald could not see. 
A peasant found a blacken' d clump, 

But " how could that be he ?" 

A watchman on his midnight round. 

Surprised that clump to see, 
Exclaim' d, as to the light he sped, 

" Avenging God ! 'tis he." 

He cast the carcase to the vale. 

Beside the mountain's base : 
The body broke, and show'd a heart 

E'en blacker than the case ! 

And &om the heart a dark stream gush'd, 

Whose current did not slack ; 
And on that spot a tree arose 

Whose sap was ever black : 

And by the sap, that ever flow'd, 

The tree was quickly sunk, 
And branches flourish'd in the pool. 

But leafless as the trunk. 
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And there unto the sloe-black pool 

The suicide may go ; 
The tree will rise that he may sit 

Secure, then sink bdow — 
To hell and everlasting chains, 

And everiasting woe ! 



Thb warrior glanced on the maiden with fire, 

But she gazed on the warrior cold ; 
For though she could see that the warrior was fair, 

She knew not the warrior was bold. 

Too coolly she listen'd the knight's serenade, 
And too feebly she bade him good-night : 

Though her virtue was rare as her face it was fair. 
She was truly too cold to the knight. 

And so, when the twilight was wont to appear, 
To the castle he hied where was she ; 

And station'd his foot on a stone that was near. 
And planted his arm on his knee, — 

I 2 
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And pour'd *neath the castle such dolorous dole, 
That the maiden lamented him sore ; 

But, still, though she knew he was tender in love, 
Knew she not he was gallant in war. 

Now stiU leant he down in a muddlesome mood. 

Still ascended the dolorous dole, — 
When forth from a forest that skirted the hold 

Came a being — a curious soul. 

He was whistling a tune which he fancied full fine, 

And he roU'd a malignantsome e'e ; 
He was trick'd in the garb of a forester fresh. 

And a broadsword hung over his knee. 

Too wise did he seem for to civilly sajr. 
Though too foolish aught good to let be ; 

He peer'd on the knight with inquisitive glance. 
And, grasping his sword hastily — 

" Now lift up thy head," he said, " sorrowful knight : 

Then the warrior lifted his e'e. 
" I will teach thee to welcome thy betters betimes !" 

But he answer' d, ** Speak not unto me !" 

" So ho, my Sir Knight !'* quoth he, " marvel I much, 
If thou art the knight thou should'st be,— 

A knight this all less — a courteous address !" 
^^ Speak not to me!" 



I 
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" Or, verily now, if a warrior thou art — 

Though no soul would e'en dream it of thee — 

Thou canst better shed tears than blood-drops it appears. 
" Speak not to me !" 



'^ Speak I will though," he cried, "an^ will something beside 
I here challenge thy knighthood and thee ; 

Arouse to thy fate, my broad sword is elate." 
" Speak'st thw to me ?" 

" Yes ! thus do I speak to thee, valorous knight, 

And thus do I stand on the lea. 
And thus my arm strong, and thus my sword long." 

" And thou waitest alone then for me ? — 

" Not long shalt thou tarry !" And, waving his sword, — 

"While the forester scornfully stood, — 
One moment it flash'd in the setting sun's rays, 

The next it was gleaming in blood ! 

Which when the knight saw, he was pain'd to the heart , 

Eor he meant not the scomer should die ; 
But so used was his arm to direct it aright, 

'Twere strange had it wander' d awry ! 

But he loath'd that the feud should be living in death. 

So he bent o'er the forester low, 
And pray'd him for pardon as pardon should come, 

Ere his life-blood ceased ever to flow. 
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But he heayed a deep sigh, and rolled his dark eye. 

And swore he would never forgive ! 
The warrior tum'd from the wretch with a sigh^ 

As unfit or to die or to live ! 

« 

But he turned again as the forester^s moans 

More feebly and fitfully spread : 
And who could depict hhn as sorrowing he stood, 

When he knew that the scomer was dead P 

Now the maiden lookM down from her lattice on high, 

And sore did she quail with affiight, — 
But bold was he she knew, and was merciful too. 

And dearly she loved the knight ! 

And from the lone tow r of the castle she flew, 
And pursued round the turret her flight, — 
The bolts, bars withdrew, and the portals pass*d through, 
And spake not, and look'd not a being unto. 
Till she sank in the arms of her knight ! 



Now may'st thou live ever thou lady so bright ! 

Sir Knight may'st thou live on for aye ! 
And know, friend, though by Yalour the combat was won. 

Sweet Mercy the prize bore away ! 
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%\t Mntitxtt. 

Away in the West, in the moonlight mild, 

Wander'd a maiden—a very child : 

She had not measured her youthful prime ; 

Wither'd and blanch'd in the morning-time 

Was the rose of her cheek, and the lilies pale 

Were buffeted sore in the evening gale. 

Yet waa she lovely, — lovelier faded 

Than star hath been ever in highest uprise : 

Nor needed she ever one glance of the skies 

To add to a lustre so radiant^ shaded, — 

Yet when the winds were swoln, — streaming, her hair 

Shone all silver and gold in the moonlit air. 

So gentle, so lovely, so young and so fair, 

Yet did she love, yet did she despair ; 

And never knew she what all should know. 

Never knew she where her footsteps would go : 

She seem'd to wander but for to wander, 

Just as the streams in the forest meander, — 

Just for to list how her sad sighs would echo ! 

Now while the rays of the soft moonlight streak thro' 
Curtaining clouds, as flame and smoke, — 
In the shadow of dullness and shade of a rock, 
Burden'd with armour, lost and sad. 
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Tossing his arms, declined a lad : 
Helpless his hand, useless his gear, 
Curbed his courage, and broken his spear : 
He had not meted his twentieth year, 
Yet Sorrow was holding him — nursing him wild, 
(Strong though his life, unbuckled its span)^ 
As the veriest child — the old, old man. 
The old, old man is the young, young child : 
And, truly, no leaky boat, lone on the s€;a, 
With an infant within, could look lonely as he. 
He was a-groaning ; the maiden drew nigh. 
And lingered to talk as she halted to sigh — 
" I win wander no more, I think I will die !'* 
" What dost thou die for ?" mutter'd he. 
^ What dost thou sigh for ?" answer'd she. 
" For what but to kill that killing sigh, 

To banish my breast's love," he said. " And I 

** For that," said the maiden, " would cheerily die !" 

She stoop'd her body low, he raised his head. 

" Wak'st thou from slumber, or wak'st from the dead 

What can I render thee, what thy name ?'* 

Like the last tones of the raven s exclaim, 

" Forgotten my life, what matter my name ? 

Never will I its infamy own ; 

And if thou of the fickle sex art one, 

I must sink to my pillow, and slumber for aye ; 

Believe me, I rather would die away ! 

Expect not one whisper fair from me, 

I loved a maid, as it might be thee, — 
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EiBk^d mine honour and plighted my vow, 

Bent my soid parting, — ^and what think'st thou ? 

Near to some far and fountain-seat, 

When ceased warring, promised she well, 

As she should Hye, her lover to meet, — 

Her lover to meet by break of day; 

Never came she by evening gray ! 

(Yet Hves on, as rumours say.) 

Enemies came, my comrades fell ; 

Wounded and sore the foemen left 

Me here as one of all life bereft : 

Yet little care I on that to dwell, 

But, by the maid whence my true wounds be, 

I would rather be dead than talking with thee ! 

Prove not as she proved : for ever, ferewell !" 

" Stay," said the maiden ; " never farewell ! 

Stay for the maid that hath loved thee well. 

And hath followed thee long,— thy own Boselle !" 

Here fellher tears as fountains fsdl. 

Here sprang the knight as a bounding ball, — 

Entwining the maiden as ivy the tree, 

Gleaming his eyes as the moon tenderly. 

" Oh, fly,'' said the damsel, " oh, fly now with me, 

Or truly thy true love will linger with thee ; 

But whether we linger, or whether we fly, 

Together we live, or together we die ! " 
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Late was the even, 
Small the sun-glow : 

Weary, uneven. 
Dreary and slow. 

Tearful and sighing, 

Making a dole 
Like to the dying, 

Goeth a soul : 

Meeteth a peasant, 
Seizeth his beard. — 

" Look not itnpleasant. 
Be not afeard, — 

" Tell me 'fore heaven, 

Tell unto me, 
Know*st thou the maiden. 

The fair Emily P 

^' Here was she living. 
Here did she bloom ; 

Ease my misgiving. 
Tell me her doom. — 
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" Know'st thou the maiden ?'' 

" I knew her well." 
" Fled she away, then P" 

" Scarce may I tell." 

" Now, by God in me ! 

Thou wilt not tell ? 
By my hand skinny 

I will compel ! 

" Dead I will tear thee, — 
Hold'st thou my will ?" 

'' Cease, fool, and spare thee, 
Peace, and be still ! 

*' She is &8t sleeping. 

She is not here : 
Loose thy low weeping. 

Dry not the tear." 



she dead, then ? 
Frytheemetell! 
Say, hath she fled men, — 
Sleepeth she well ?" 

" Ay, well she sleepeth, 
Knoweth no care, 

Nerer more weepetb 
In wild despair." 
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" Lead me unto her, 

Show me her face." 
" Cease, thou bold wooer, 

Drear 'twere to trace !" 

" But, thou wert showing 

Care was away." 
*' Thou mightest know, then,- 

Mortals sigh aye ! 

" Nor here, nor near, 
She is gone ever, — 

l^ou wilt ne'er see her, 
Never, oh, never ! 

" She — she is quite dead. 

Dark is her bier ; 
Tear thou thy white head, 

Drop thou the tear." 

" Sleeps she then ever, — 
Where is her grave ?*' 

" In the dark river, 
TJnder the wave ! 

" Under the river 

Destin'd to lie 
Por aye, for ever I" 

" So then wiU I !" 
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" There will I hie now, 

MyEmilj; 
Where thou dost lie now, 

Waiting for me ! 

" HeaVn, my hope pillow. 
List to my prayer, — 

Ouide thou the billow. 
Bear me to her !" 



Away he departed — 
Frantic and wan : 

The peasant too started. 
But found not the man ! 



Ohs night, methought, as I stood lingering by 
The Bower of GU>dstow, with a pensiye sigh 
I tum'd my gaze unto the ivied wall. 
And moum'd the Sose, and moum'd the Bose's &IL 
The moon obscured, the darkness fOl'd the sky. 
As wrapp'd, desponding I pass'd slowly by 
The sunken doorway, — where, witb stilly tone. 
The mantling iyy and the crumbling stme 
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Tell a long tale of rain and decay — 

How man and things of man must pass away, — 

Wending along until the moonlight crept 

Forth from a cloud and lit where once she dept — 

The sweet, the beautiful, the fur, the fond ; 

And in my fanc^ I saw Sosamond : 

A peerless form, with an entrancing air ; 

In light attired, angelically fur ; 

With neck transparent, through whose milk-white way 

The murd'rous draught career'd, as legends say, 

Like little rain-doud through a fleecy day. 

And she would speak with me. With downcast head — 

'^ Blest should the rest be of all human dead ; 

But ah ! my bones, by lawless hands reyeal'd, 

May strew the furrows of the waving field, 

And whistling ploughboys, as they troll the glee. 

May think of maidens, but think not of me : 

While Hist'ry, if it touch upon my name, 

May link its misery with guilt and shame !" 

She meekly fidter*d — stretch*d her shade to show 

Where once her ashes lay, then sank below. 

I bared my forehead, I beat on my breast, 

And, falling prostrate, the low earth caresB*d ; 

With love and pity bending o'er the spot. 

Her fiice remembered and her crime forgot — 

Till pity wept not, and, on memory borne, 

I sprang tq motion, and look'd down in scorn 

O'er her, who, living without fear or dread 

Of shame or infamy, upon her head 
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Drew down Heay'n's lightnings, and I wildly said 
(While still uncertain if away to dash 
The lingering teardrop fix)m the quivering lash) 
'' But she liyed basely, she deserved her doom !" 
I said, and dash'd it, — ^when, forth from the tomb 
A shrilly voice rang through my startled ear : 
'^ She err'd, but what of it ? All mortals err ; 
Ask not too much : the sinless angels bless 
And pity frailty. — Should frail man do less ?" 
It pierced my bosom to its inmost core. 
And hate and scorn infested it no more ! 
I shrank abash'd beneath its withering power. 
Then left, with musings deep, that lonely bower, — 
Deeming the language from immortab given, 
A maxim sacred as the word of Heaven : 
''Ask not too much : the sinless angels bless 
And pity frailty. — Should frail man do less ?" 
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SONNETS. 



$0 t^t ^titi 

QrUEAT Author of the eternal universe, 

Mysterious mover through all time and space, 
What mind can fathom Thee ? what eye can pierce 

The casket of Thy secrets, or e'en trace 
Thy wond'rous hand, that wrought so beautiful 

The sloping valley and the rising hill ; 
That laid the ocean, rolling ever full, 

And made its waves obedient to Thy will ; 
That wove for night the rich embroidery 

Of moon and stars, with all those distant orbs 
That shine for ever, — ^whose immensity 

Blinds the keen vision, and the mind absorbs r 
E'en Fancy staggers on the peak of thought, 
And droops her wings with glory over-fraught ! 
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II. 



The snow had melted from the lofty mountam, 

The riyulet had burst its icy chains, 
And made glad music with the crystal fountain. 

Whilst joy went bounding o'er the verdant plains. 
The azure flag of heav'n was now unfurl'd 

In shining glory over sea and land, 
When smiling Spring came down upon the world, 

Like to a golden gift from some fair hand. 
'Twas sweet to see how soon the flow rs arose, 

And breathed their fragrance through the sunny ether 
From dawn of morning till the even's dose, 

The forest birds in chorus sang together ; 
And all night long a gushing strain was heard 
Of blissful song from night's entrancing bird. 

III. 

I LOVE the daisy : wears it not the frill 

Like that we wore in childhood's happy days ? 

Oh, was it not the first to win our praise, 
When, like young fays, we wander'd by the rill. 

Or tripp'd along the ever-mossy ways 
Of valleys green, and up the verdant hill ? 
The sweet remembrance of whose joys doth fill 

My heart with that same mirth, and bids me raise 
One simple lay to that most simple gem — 

The lowliest yet the loveliest muse can sing ! 
Summer retains it for her diadem ; 

And, wanting daisies, where would be the Spring ? 
Oh, when I'm dead lay me among the daisies, 
I ask no marble tomb, no mournful phrases ! 
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IV. 

Iff C f. 

Who looketh on the beautiful but feels 

Like one translated to another sphere, 
Around whose being all enchantment steals. 

And airs aerial charm the list'ning ear ; 

"While bright and happy forms in groups appear 
At beauty's altar, radiant with delight ? 

Ah ! wonder not that love's young hours are dear, 
For when we look upon the golden light 

Which beauty moves in, feel we not a spell. 
An inward kindling of high soul and sense. 

Which e'en the tongue of music cannot tell 
With all its deep and thrilling eloquence ? 

Such was the feeling — such the ecstasy. 

In the last moment when I gazed on thee ! 

V. 

Things beautiful the sternest hearts will please : 
And what a world of beauty have we here ! 
Blue violets and yellow cowslips rear 

Their tender bells, and bow to every breeze ; 

The golden primrose, in soft cushion'd ease, 
Blooms unobserved by streamlet deep and clear,-^ 
Whose music falls upon th' enraptured ear 

Like the &int tone of by-gone melodies. 
Who would not roam this flow'ry Eden through, , 

Until the world had faded from his brain P 
Oh, ye who love calm quietude, come view 

The blooming valley and the sky-bound plain. 
The gay earth folded in her cloud-spun vest. 
And say if Nature or the World be best ! 
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VI. 

These is a thoughtful spirit hovers round 
The world at eventide, and these deep dells, 
Blue-carpet6d with Summer's fireshest bells, 

"With the pure strains of Philomel resound : 

The littlfe rillet with a sadder sound 

Moves lazily along its moss-crown'd cells, — 
And over all the peace of evening dwells, 

"Whilst TwiHght sheds her last faint beams around. 
How like the close of some great festival 

Is this sweet day, — ^when, one by one. 

The lights grow fainter, and the guests are gone, 
And 6.11 deserted stands the grand Old Hall, 

Through whose dim panes the stilly moonlight creeps, 

Aind where were sounds of joy a dream-like silence sleeps. 

VII. 

Iff B\tlUi. 

Thy lyrOy Shelley, was of many a chord, 
And sweetly didst thou strike each gentle string, 
Whose music round the lonely heart doth cling 

Like odour sprii^-bom violets afford 

To the young Dryad and the sylvan lord ; 
Or sweet as when SHenus used to sing 
Those lovely songs which made old forests ring ; — 

Sweet as two nightingales, with one accord, 
Singing the sleepy twilight to a dream, 

Whilst day-birds, struck as if by magic, cease 
To stay with rugged notes the silver stream 

Pour'd by those nightingales among the trees ; — 
So, when my Shelley sings, all bards retire, 
And marvel at the music of his lyre ! 

k2 
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VIII. 

Ey'it as the bee returns at eventide 

From roaming all day long in shady bow'rs, 
Seeking for sweetest honey far and wide 

'Mid luscious groups of balmy-breathing flow'rs, — 
And well doth know where choicest honey lies 

About earth's labyrinth of flow'ry bliss,— 
E'en so know I who hath the brightest eyes, 

And lips the sweetest Hps could ever kiss ! 
And thus my thoughts do wander home to thee. 

Where sweetly hived lay some remember'd hopes 
Which I too fondly dreamt would cherish'd be 

In that fair bosom ; but, when morning opes 
The honied flow'rs to welcome in the bee, 
I think how far more blest than I is he ! 



IX. 



The universal wood is all his own, 

The bells and blossoms his untiring friends ; 
He seeks the leafy solitude alone, — 

Through whose old halls his mellow music wends 
He Hves in sunshine all the Summer long, 

I dwell in gloom amidst the blaze of day ; 
His is one sweet and never-ending song, 

Mine but a short and melancholy lay ; 
He finds a home in any simple blossom, 

That blooms by shady fount or river-side ; 
I seek but one, and in that one fair bosom 

All love, all hope, all pleasure is denied : 
He loves his winged mate and fellow-bee. 
But never did he love as I love thee ! 



I 
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X. 

f MhttL 

HoABY old man, I welcome tbee once more ! 

Gome, mantled in tb j garb of purest snow ; 

Come witb tby diadem-encirded brow, 
Scatt'ring tby frozen drops upon tbe floor 
Of cold, numb*d eartb. Tbe mis'rable and poor 

Will view tbee as a visitant of woe, 

But tbere are tbose wbo wiU enjoy the blow 
Of tby loud beat along tbe naked sbore, — 
And I would gladly bear tbe wild uproar 

Of foaming seas, and view tbe silv'ry glow 

Of icy mountains, and tbe sweeping flow 
Of some Niag'ra, roaring evermore. 

Hoary old man, I love tby boisterous mirtb, 

As on buge storms tbou rid'st about tbe eartb ! 

XI. 

The robin bad been singing all tbe day, 

As merrily as be bad done in Spring ; 
Ay, never bad be sung a sweeter lay, 

Altbougb tbe cold snow cbill'd bis little wing, — 
For sbe was tbere— tbat young and bappy one — 

To listen to bis lay, and well be knew 
By wbose kind bands tbe scattered crumbs were tbrown 

For wbicb be sang to ber tbe dull day tbrougb. 
But wbere are now tbe robin and tbe maiden, — 

Wbere bis sweet song, and ber sweet breatb — wbicb was 
Like to a summer breeze witb odours laden, 

Tbat sweeten'd all it breatbed upon ? Alas ! 
Tbe robin sleepetb at tbe maiden's feet. 
And botb are folded in a winding-sbeet ! 
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XII. 

Deabeb to me than childhood's early days, 
Dearer to me than all those faces sweet 
Of fond companions I so often greet ; 

Dearer to me than the immortal lays 

Of those old bards we laud with ceaseless praise ; 
Dearer to me than that lone, cold retreat — 
The silent grave — ^to those proud souls who meet 

All smilingly Death's eyer-bitter gaze ; 

Dearer than Spring with all her sweet wild flowers, 

Dearer than Summer with her every rose, 
Dearer than Autumn with his golden bow'rs, 

Dearer than Winter with his stainless snows : 
Dearer to me than all, — e'en life's sole span, 
Is the pure heart of my belovM Anne ! 



XIII. 

How everything reminds me of my Anne ! 

Even the lightest shaking of the air 
Made by those sweet West winds, which once would fan 

Her delicate face, and wanton with her hair ! 
How oft I've seen her down the green glade pass. 

More bright than all the roses gleamizig round I 
How oft I've seen her stoop upon the grass 

To raise a bruised daisy from the ground 1 
Oh, she was gentler than the mildest dove. 

And fairer than the early star of mom ; 
In her pure breast dwelt innocence and love, 

!From her sweet lips fell never word of scorn. 
Soft as the quiet of an ev'ning sky 
Was the pale gloaming of her azure eye. 
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XIV. 

Last night I saw thy happy face again, 

For I was near thee though thou knew it not : 
And still for thee, beloved one, I retain 

One sweet wish folded in a radiant thought, — 
Would I might call it hope^ but hope seems flown, 

And all its sweet attendant roses perish'd ; 

And that young heart, too, I so fondly cherish'd, 
"With all its promised love for ever gone ! 

Would thou wert mine ! though in the humblest cot, 
My days would pass in sweet contentedness ; 

With thy jGEiir presence, and all else forgot. 
The world were lost in heavenly extasis. 

Oh, then for thrones I would not change my lot, 

Nor envy angels their abode of bliss ! 

XV. 

If absence really makes the heart grow fonder, 

Then with thy absence will my love increase ; 
And if, as love increases, £iith grows* stronger, 

Then, with such faith, to hope I cannot cease. 
But if I hope, and my fond hope be blighted. 

Then by that blight I lose my sweetest flow'r, — 
Unless that flow'r by all mankind were slighted. — 

Oh ! then would dawn my brightest, happiest hour ; 
For should all others in this world forsake thee. 

At such cold scorn my love would warmer grow ; 
Oh, then to some fax dwelling would I take thee, 

Where I might worship thee in weal or woe. 
Oh, that my tongue could speak, or pen could write 
How fair thou art to my enamour'd sight ! 
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XVI. 



Thoit could'flt not spoil thy happy eyes with weeping, 

'Not dim the lustre of a face so fair : 
The tears that I beheld thy soft cheeks steeping 

Only refreshed the roses blooming there. 
After the falling of an April shower 

E'en earth more lovely looks, and when the rain 
Hath moisten' d with kind tears each drooping flow'r, 

The sun peers forth, and all things smile again. — 
So when thy grief hath pass'd, then shine thy eyes 

To re-illume the heaven of thy face, 
And what was earth appears like paradise, 

Nor aught of passed sorrow can I trace. 
But though I've seen thee smile amidst thy peers, 
I thought thee far more lovely when in tears. 

XVII. 

Ah, Clara, thou look'st beautiful to day. 

And in thy bridal dress too ! Back, ye tears ! 
And wash horn this sore stricken heart away 

The silent love of many anxious years. 
Oh, mine has been a dream of sweet excesses, 

And, since I've worshipp'd at Love's altar blindly, 
I fain would feel the noble love that blesses, 

The heart that wounds not willingly, unkindly. 
EareweU ! and if sometimes a sigh should force 

Its quiet way unto thine ear unbidden. 
Think thou, who call'st it from its hidden source, 

Think of thy young heart's bliss, and mine grief-riven. 
The star of all my hope hath changed its course, 

And tum'd its light upon another's heaven ! 
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XVIII. 

Yes ! it is written on that placid brow 

That love and truth are eloquent in thee. 
And those inspiring featurei3 serve to show 

Thy dear heart's richness and soul's purity. 
I deem the sweetness of those Ups would yie 

"With that fair fruit to gentle Eve forbidden ; 
And there is lustre in that beaming eye 

T' irradiate my bow'r, though stars were hidden. 
And there are roses on that cheek as &ir — 

Ah ! fairer, than the queen of June unfoldeth, 
When Summer roses sweeten Summer air, 

And life grows pleasant as the eye beholdeth 
All lovely forms that grace this earthly ball, 
Where thou, excell'd by none, excellest all. 

XIX. 

Ev'ir as the lover to his mistress flies. 

With open countenance and spirit gay, 

Nature awakeneth to greet the Day — 
Who waveth Night's dull empress from the skies. 
That o'er the aroused world himself may rise, 

And cheer with dewy light the blooming spray. 

A thousand larks, to meet him on the way, 

EQl the pale air with their pure minstrelsies. 
* • * * • 

How beautiful yon shadowy isles appear, 
In whose dim region earth with heaven blendeth ! 

Calm and sublimely the bold mountains rear [descendeth 
Their cloud-wreathed brows, while down the West 

The rosy Day, his evening crown to wear. 
And in the glow of twilight softly endeth. 
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XX. 



Hebe end' our Summer rambles. One bj one, 
In woody dell and by the londy lake, 
Where aspen boughs a fairy music make, 

The Autumn leaves are falling. Now, the sun — 

The little church it shines so sweetly on — 
The gray old forest and deserted brake. 
Where children wandered for the berries' sake, 

Eoretel that Summer days are well-nigh gone. 
But haply in some lone, secluded nook, 

The eye of Fancy may enjoyment find. 
With no more company than lust the brook 

To mingle its old so4 wtth somi low wind. 
That fills with airy murmurs the dark dells. 
And woos the Naiads at their sylvan wells. 



THE END. 
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